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For the Christian Observer. 


Amone the biograpbical sketches 
which have enriched your pages, I 
do not recollect to have met with one 
of the truly apostolic Bishop Wil- 
son. A detailed memoir of him hav- 
ing been recently published by the 
Rev. Hugh Stowell, rector of Bai- 
Jauch, in the Isle of Man, I avail my- 
self of his narrative to collect the 
most interesting particulars in the 
life of that venerable prelate, refer- 
ring your readers to the work itself 
for larger detalis. CN. 


Tuomas Witson was bornat Bur- 
ton, a village in Cheshire, December 
20,1663. His family was ancient 
and respectable, and his parents were 
persons, as he himself expresses it, 
“honest, and fearing God.” He was 
peculiarly affectionate in his conduct 
towards them, and remembered them 
diligently in his prayers. Of his 
early life little is known, except that 
he was placed at the academy of Mr. 
Harpur, at Chester, where he laid a 
deep foundation of classical literature. 
He thence removed to Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, which he entered with 
an income of only twenty pounds per 
annum. He had formed the resolu- 
tion of studying medicine ; but, in 
consequence of bis intercourse with 
Archdeacon Hewetson, who aided 
bim with his valuable counsel, while 
he animated him by his own Chris- 
tianexample, Mr. Wilson was in- 
duced to prepare himself for the 
sacred office. He still, however, 
kept up a general acquaintance with 
medicine, which became afterwards 
Christ. Obsery. No. 225. 
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of great service to him among his 
country parishioners. His residence 
at the university was marked by uni- 
form propriety of conduct, and dili-. 
gent application to study. The du- 
ties also of private devotion appear 
to have occupied a considerable 
portion of his time; and all his de- 
sires and efforts became supremely 
devoted to the great object which 
had now engrossed his mind. 

Mr. Wilson quitted the university 
in 1686, and, after a diligent prepa- 
ration, and under the deepest sense 
of the awful responsiblity of the sa- 
cred function, received Deacon’s 
orders from Dr. Moreton, Bishop of 
Kildare. On this occasion he com- 
posed a prayer, which he was ever 
afier in the habit of using at every 
return of the day of his ordination ;— 
a day which he always observed with 
great solemnity, renewing his sacred 
vows and obligations, and imploring 
the assistance of God’s Holy Spirit 
to enable him to perform them. It 
was his custom to read on that occa- 
sion St. Paul’s directions to deacons, 
and to pray to God, “that as he 
had given him the will, he would 
also give him power and strength to 
serve him in the holy ministry.’? He 
supplicated for “a wise, a sober, a 
patient understanding ; a devout, a 
religious, a courageous heart; that 
he might instruct the ignorant, re- 
claim the vicious, bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak, comfort the afflict. 
ed, and confirm the strong; that he 
might be an example of true piety, 
constantly speak the truth, boldly 


rebuke vice, and cheerfully suffer 
4p 
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for righteousness’ sake; that he 
might keep the example of his Lord 
and Master continually before his 
eyes; that his days might be spent 
in doing good, and that his zeal 
might ever be concerned in matters 
of real moment.” The record of 
these secret devotions is found ina 
memorandum-book, which was pre- 
sented to him on the day of his ordi- 
nation by his pious friend Archdea- 
con Hewetson, and which he kept for 
such sacred purposes. Atthe begin- 
ning of the book, the Archdeacon 
had written several hints for the 
regulation of the conduct of his “dear 
friend ThomasWilson ;” and, among 
others, he wisely advises him to 
‘* avoid in his sermons all deep and 
useless speculations, all matters of 
controversy that do not necessarily 
offer themselves, and all juvenile at- 
fectation of fine language, wit, and 
learning.” 

Mr. Wilson did not continue long 
in Ireland after his ordination ; for 
in December 1686 he was appointed 
to the curacy of the New Church, in 
the parish of Winwick, in Lanca- 
shire, of which Dr. Sherlock, his ma- 
ternal uncle, was rector. His annual 
stipend was but thirty pounds ; yet 
such were his early habits of frugali- 
ty and self-denial, and such his ele- 
vation of Christian principle and his 
freedom from the love of the world, 
that he regularly and cheerfully de- 
voted a tithe of his pittance for cha- 
ritable purposes. But though his 
pecuniary bounty was necessarily re- 
stricted, he bad a large heart; and 
his time, his exertions, and his pray- 
ers were diligently devoted to his 
flock. Thus, while passing through 
the first gradation of the sacred of- 
fice, his talents were improving ; his 
knowledge, piety, charity, and minis- 
terial ability were enlarging; and 
his whole character was becoming 
eminently fitted for that more con- 
spicuous station in the church of 
Shrist, which he was ultimately to 
occupy. In the mean time, content 
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and happy in his retired sphere, he 
felt no desire for change, but devoted 
himself to the duties of his station, 
and found in the love of his parish and 
the favour of God an ample recom. 
pense for every self-denying exer- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilson did not receive the 
order of Priest till October 1689. 
when he was admitted to that office 
by his diocesan, the Bishop of Ches- 
ter; on which occasion he was led to 
dedicate himself anew to the service 
of his God and Saviour. A happy 
combination of the qualities of the 
scholar, the gentleman, and the 
Christian, recommended him to the 
notice of the Earl of Derby, who, in 
the yeur 1692, appointed him his 
domestic chaplain, and tutor to his 
son, Lord Strange, with a salary of 
thirty pounds per annum. He was 
shortly after elected Master of the 
almshouse at Latham, which added 
twenty pounds per annum more to 
his income, while it enlarged his 
sphere of ministerial usefulness, and 
summoned into wider exercise his 
charitable disposition. 

The following private memoran- 
dum points out the effect which this 
increase of income had upon his con- 
scientions mind. “It having pleased 
God,”” he remarks, “ of his mere 
bounty and goodness to bless me 
with a temporal income far above my 
hopes and deserts; and I having 
hitherto given but one-tenth of my 
income to the poor ; I do therefore 
purpose, and I thank God for putting 
it into my heart, that of all the pro- 
fits which it shall please God to give, 
and which shall become due to me 
after the sixth of August next (be- 
fore which time I hope to have paid 
my small debts,) I do purpose to 
separate the fifth part for picus uses, 
and particularly for the poor.”’— 
Should any persons be inclined to 
suppose, that because Mr. Wilson 
had now doubled his charity he had 
grown in his own estimation, and 
was inclined to attach a pharisaic 
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merit to his almsgiving, they will 
feel pleased to find appended to the 
above memorandum that apostolic 
corrective of a self-righteous spirit: 
« Though | bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing.” 

In every part of Mr. Wilson’s con- 
duct, remarks his biographer, order 
was seen united with benevolence, 
He arranged all his affairs with exact 
method. His charities weve regu- 
Jated by a determinate plan. Not 
choosing to trust a matter of such 
importance to contingencies, he re- 
gularly, On receiving any sum of 
money, deposited the destined pro- 
portion in a drawer of a cabinet as- 
signed for that purpose, with a regis- 
terof the amount. In this depositury 
he placed, as we have seen, first a 
tenth, and afterwards a filth of his 
income; and he subsequently in- 
creased the proportion toa third, 
and at length to @ half, of his whole 
annual property. Every fresh depo- 
sit was converted into an act of devo- 
tion as well as charity, for he never 
consigned the poor man’s portion to 
its allotted receptacle without solemn 
prayer and sell-humiliation. 

It had Leen an early resolution of 
this excellent young man, not to ac- 
cept a benefice on which he could 
not personally reside and perform the 
ministerial duties. A circumstance 
soon occurred which put his sinceri- 
ty tothe test. The valuable church- 
living of Baddesworth, in Yorkshire, 
becoming vacant, it was offered to 
him by the Earl of Derby, with an 
understanding that he should conti- 
nue to reside in his Lordship’s family 
43 chaplain, and tutor to his son. 
This offer Mr. Wilson steadily de- 
clined, as * inconsistent with the re- 
solves of his conscience against nun- 
residence.” ‘The preferment was 
in Consequence bestowed upon ano- 
ther person. 

In the year 1693, Mr. Wilson was 
brought te the confines of the grave 
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by a severe fever. He has himself 
recorded the pious reflections and 
holy resolutions to which this visita- 
tion gave rise; acknowledging the 
hand of Ggd both in his sickness and 
his recovery, and remarking, that his 
Heavenly Parent “ wouid have been 
less kind had he been less severe.” 

During Mr. Wilson’s residence in 
Lord Derby’s family, a circumstance 
occurred which displayed his know- 
ledge of business, and his acquain- 
tance with the human cheracter, not 
léss than his disinterestedness and 
intrepidity of conduct in the dis- 
charge of what he considered to bea 
duty. His patron, the Ear! of Der- 
by, by habits of profusion and inat- 
tention to domestic economy, bad 
suffered himself to be involved in 
great pecuniary embarrassments.— 
Mr. Wilson, who was a daily witness 
of the serious evils resulting from 
this culpable conduct, found himself 
impelled by a sense of duty to re- 
monstrate with his Lordship, and to 
call his attention to a serious inyesti- 
gation of.bis perplexed affairs. The 
biographer justly remarks, that to 
perform sucha duty must have been 
peculiarly painful; for his~-noble 
patron might naturally think his in- 
terference officious and unbecoming 
his station ; and as his advice, if ta- 
ken, would Cause an interruption to 
his Lordship’s pleasures, and was 
manifoldly opposed to his wishes, Mr. 
Wilson had no reason to suppose that 
it would be cordially received, but 
rather that it might lead toa dissolu- 
tion of their connexion. He has 
himself expressed the workings of 
his mind, 1n an interesting memo- 
randum, headed * Reflections on my 
present Circumstances, October 21, 
1696.’ The paper affords so pleas- 
ing an illustration of his disinterest- 
edness, humility, and Christian phi- 
losophy, that the reader will not re- 
gret its Insertion. 

“it has pleased God to call me, 
out of a family, which though its 
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honesty and industry, by God’s bless- 
ing, has secured it from poverty, yet 
is far from being rich, to a pest which 
my own Merits and prudence could 
never have brought me to. The 
several steps I have made to this 
place have been very extraordinary, 
and such as plainly appear to have 
been by the direction and goodness of 
God: from which I cannot but con- 
clude, that since God has thus raised 
me, it must certainly be for some 
wise and good end; andthat I might 
be obliged, by the force of interest 
and gratitude, to do my duty in this 
state of life to which | am called. 
It is true, it may at first sight appear 
very hazardous to use that liberty 
and freedom which may seem neces- 
sary to advise and reclaim that great 
man whom I serve ; but, then, 1 am 
to consider, that were [ really to 
lose all my expectation, as well as 
what I have gotten, I am but where 
I was when God at first showed me 
his favour; nay my education wiil 
still set ine above my father’s house. 

‘+ But this is not what ' ought to 
fear: for cannot God, who raised me 
without myself, cannot He raise me 
or keep me up, though my ruin 
should be designed or attempted ? 
And perhaps it may never come to 
tothis; for who knows but God may 

ive a blessing to my honest endea- 
yours? And then I am sure it will 
be the greatest advantage. as well as 
honour, of my whole life, and an 
ease to my soul all my days. And 
if he even falls out with me, and dis- 
charges me his family, I have still 
the glory and satisfaction of having 
done a great good work. 

“ Now, if | neglect this, which I 
take to be my duty, or, for fear of 
danger, or any temporal considera- 
tion, put it off in hopes of a better 
occasion, I may justly expect that 
God, who raised me (it may be for 
this very purpose,) when I am found 
so backward in his service, will level 
me with the meanest of my father’s 
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house. My fortune is in His hang 
entirely ; and He that could find oyt 
a way to raise me without myself, 
can find out a way to ruin me ip 
spite of my best endeavours. 

*“ And since in my conscience | 
know that I have not the least pre- 
tence to what I enjoy, but that all js 
owing to his providence and good- 
ness, I am his debtor for it; and | 
have no other way of making a re- 
turn, but by doing my duty honestly, 
and leaving the event to God. 

“ And may that Eiernal Goodness 
Inspire me with a resolution answera- 
ble to this good aud great design! 
May no weak and cowardly appre. 
hensions fright me from my duty! 
May I fear Him oniy, who has power 
over my soul as well as bedy, to de- 
stroy them both if lam disobedient 
to the neavenly command !—Inspire 
me, O God, with a zeal and courage 
becoming my profession, that I may 
rebuke vice boldly, and discounte- 
nance wickedness wherever } find it, 
and be jealous for Thy glory in the 
presence of the greatest men on 
earth. Above all,O Lord Almighty, 
make me to do some good in this 
station, in which, by thy providence, 
is My present lot; that when thou 
Shalt please to remove me (whether 
for the better or worse, Thy will be 
done !) I may not have to repent of 
having done nothing which thou 
requirest of me. Grant this, O my 
great and bountiful Lord and Mas- 
ter, for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
Amen.” 

It is pleasing to observe in this 
extract, how far removed was Mr. 
Wilson fromthe hard and uncour- 
teous disposition of some, who seem 
really io love the ungrateful office 
of reproof for its own sake, and 
are apt to disguise an unchristian 
temper under the sembiance of zeal 
for God. The value of Mr. Wil- 
son’s action is raised above suspi- 
cion, by the cautious and_ painful 
course of private reflection which 
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preceded it. Thus fortified by the 
best of all weapons, faith and prayer, 
he obtained « private interview with 
his noble patron, and with great 
delicacy and humility introduced the 
subject of his Lordship’s embarrass- 
ments; and, after a short conversa- 
tion, presented a letter to the Earl, 
and retired. As it is to be feared 
that there are too many persons in 
the unhappy situation of the Ear! of 
Derby, who have not at hand a friend 
so faithful as Mr. Wilson to: point 
out the evil of their conduct, and the 
extent of the injuries which they are 
inflicting on themselves and others 
by their culpable inattention to their 
pecuniary affairs, 1 may be useful to 
iranscribe Mr. Wilson’sletter. The 
several considerations in it deserve 
to be well weighed by all persons 
similarly circumstanced. The fifth 
consideration is peculiarly applica- 
ble to uur own times; and it might 
be well worth while, for those whose 
conduct has resembled that of Mr. 
Wilson’s patron, to inquire how far 
the discontent or disaffection of their 
tradesmen, tenants, or other depen- 
dents, of which they complain, may 
have been aggravated by similar 
causes. Mr. Wilson’s letter was as 
foilowS.— 


“« My Lord,—Nothing but a sense 
of duty and gratitude could have 
put me upon taking such a liber- 
ly ag this, which, because I have 
reason to believe concerns your Lord- 
ship, 1 can willingly hazard all the 
fuiure favours your Lordship de- 
signs me, rather than be unconcern- 
ed and silent in a matter of this mo- 
ment, though | have no reason to fear 
such aconsequence. JI do therefore, 
with all imaginable submission, offer 
these following particulars, touching 
your creditors, to your Lordship’s 
consideration, 

“First: Though several debts, as 
sour Lordship urges, may be unjust, 
‘nd Perhaps most of the bills in part 
“reasonable ; yet it is very probable 


that a great many are reaily just ; 
and if these are not paid, those who 
suffer have a just complaint to God 
and man, which must certainly have 
avery ill influence upon your Lord- 
ship’s affairs. 

‘Secondly: That several in the 
neighbourhood are undone, if they 
are not speedily considered. They 
are forced to the last necessity ; 
some to sell their estates, and others 
ready to leave the country, or to lie 
in gaol for debts which are owing 
to them from your Lordship. They 
come every day with tears and pe- 
titions, which nobody takes notice 
of; and so your Lordship never 
comes to know what they suffer and 
complain of, 

‘‘ Thirdiy: Your Lordship sees 
what methods the rest, who are more 
able, are taking, and vou know best 
what may be the consequence of 
what they are doing; but, however 
iit ends, if their demands are just, 
they will still have reason to com- 
plain of the wrong that is done them. 

aa Fourthly : Your Lordship is 
never suffered to know what influ- 
ence these things have upon your 
temporal affairs ; but Iam ready to 
make it out, Whenever your Lordship 
shall think it your intcrest to inquire 
into this matter, that you pay Con- 
stantly one-third more for what you 
want, than does any other person. 
know, very few care or are Concern: 
ed at this; but I am one of those 
who cannot but see and lament this 
hardship and misfortune, which can- 
not possibly be remedied, till your 
Lordship has taken some order with 
your creditors, and reformed those 
who shall have the disposal of your 
moneys for the time to come. 

“Fifthly : I am not able to foresee 
how these things wiil end, and one 
cannot tell what they may be forced 
to attempt. It is too likely, that if 
any disturbance should happen in 
the government, their wants may 
make them desperate, and their num- 
bers insolent. I have been lately 
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told, that some of them have secretly 
threatened some such thing. 

“ And now, my Lord, if [ have 
said any thing unbecoming me, I 
hope your Lordship will pardon me, 
and believe it a fault of indiscretion 
rather than of design. I mean ho- 
nestly ; and that your Lordship may 
think so, I do protest, in the pre- 
sence of God, that I had rather beg 
all my life than to be so far wanting 
to myself, and that duty which I owe 
to God and your Lordship, as not to 
have given your Lordship these short 
hints, by word of mouth and writing, 
which your Lordship could not pes- 
sibly have but from some faithful 
servant, as I presume to subscribe 
myself, and, my Lord, your most 


dutiful chaplain, . Wwe 
** Oct. 22, 1696.” 
** An profecturus sim, nescio; malim 


successum muli quam fidem decsse.” 


It is highly gratifying to learn, 
that Mr. Wilson’s faithful yet deli- 
cate conduct was crowned with suc. 
cess. The Earl, convinced by his 
chaplain’s arguments, proceeded im- 
mediately to adopt the plan which 
he had suggested, and found in the 
friend who advised the reform, an 
active and skilful coadjutor in effect- 
ing it. ina short time, Mr. Wilson 
had the high satisfaction of seeing 
his patron’s affairs happily arranged, 
anda train of distressed tradesmen 
and dependents effectually relieved. 

Lord Derby pow regarded his 
chaplain as a man of tried character 
for inflexibility of principle and ca- 
pacity for business; and one whose 
own life, moreover, confirmed his 
doctrines and enforced his precepts. 
In strict accordance with the remark 
of Solomon, that * he that rebuketh 
aman, shall find more favour than 
he that flattereth with his tongue,” 
Mr. Wilson rose high in his patron’s 
esteem; and not less in that of the 
Countess of Derby, whom he repre- 
sents as an illustrious example of 
piety; sincerity, and reiigious zeal, 
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and who gave him the utmost coun. 
tenance and assistance in his efforis 
for the improvement of their house. 
hold; for in those days the office of 
domestic chaplain had not quice de. 
generated into a mere nominal ap. 
polntment. 

It is only necessary to say further, 
respecting the period of Mr. Wil. 
son’s residence in Lord Derby’s fy. 
mily, that he exerted bimself dili- 
eently to form the moral and reli- 
gious character of bis pupil; and 
that, while he instructed him in secu- 
Jar literature. he taught him to re- 
gard his wealih and station only as 
instruments for advancing the happi- 
ness of those around bin, and ad- 
monished him to devote all his ta- 
lents to the glory of God and the 
good of mankind What would have 
been the mature effects of his as- 
siduous instructions can only be pre- 
sumed, as his pupil died at an early 
period of life, while travelling on the 
continent of Europe. 

We must now follow Mr, Wilson 
to more public scenes. The Bi- 
shopric of Sodor and Man having 
been vacated by the death of Dr. 
Baptiste Levinz in 1693, Lord Der- 
by, to whom the right of appoiot- 
ment belonged, offered the prefer- 
ment to Mr. Wilson, who modestly, 
but firmly, declined it, considering 
himself as incompetent to the du- 
ties of so arduous and responsiole an 
office. The Earl being unwilling to 
appoint any other person, the see 
continued vacant during four years; 
till at length Dr. Sharp, the Arch- 
bishop of York, to whose province 
the bishopric of Sodor and Man be- 
longs, complained to King Wililam: 
and urged that it should be filled 
without further delay. The King; 
in consequence, sent for the Ear! of 
Derby, and insisted on an immediate 
nomination, declaring, that, in case 
of procrastination, he would fill up 
the vacancy himself. The Ear! 
thus pressed, again importuned his 
chaplain, and would receive no de 
nial: so that, to use Mr. Wilson's 
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own words, he “ was forced into the 


bishopric.” He was consecrated to 
his high office January 16, 1697, at 
the Savoy Church, by Dr. Sharp, his 
metropolitan, assisted by the Bishops 
of Chester and Norwich; and ar- 
riving at his diocese on the 5th of 
April following, was installed on the 
11th of the same month, in the ca- 
thedral of St. German, in Peel. The 
following excellent prayer, used by 
him in private on the day of his in- 
stallation, will best show the spirit 
in which he undertook his arduous 
functlol.— 

«In an bumble and thankful sense 
of thy great goodness to a very sin- 
ful and very unworthy creature, I 
look upto thee, O gracious Lord 
and Benefactor, who from a low ob- 
scurity hast called me to this high 
office, for grace and strength to fit 
me for it. What am I, or what is 
my father’s house, that thou shouldest 
youchsafe us such instances of thy 
notice and favour ? [ am not worthy 
ofthe least of all the mercies which 
thou hast shewed unto thy servant. 

“(Q God, grant that by a conscien- 
tious discharge of my duty, I may 
proit those over whom I am ap- 
pointed thy minister, that I may 
make such a return as shall be ac- 
ceptable to thee. Give me sucha 
measure of thy Spirit as shall be suf- 
iicient to support me under, and lead 
me through, all the difficulties I shall 
meet with. Command a blessing 
upon my studies, that [ may make 
lull proof of my ministry, and be in- 
‘trumentalin converting many to the 
ruta. Give me skili and conduct, 
that with a pious, prudent, and cha- 
ttable Land, I may lead and govern 
the people committed to my care; 
‘hat ET may be watchful in ruling 
‘em, earnest in correcting them, 
c'vent in loving them, and patient 
in bearing with them. 

: “ Let thy grace and blessing, O 
“her of mankind, rest upon all 
‘Nose Whom I bless in Thy Name; 
“id especially upon those who to- 
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gether with me are appointed to 
watch over thy flock. Bless every 
member of this church: support 
the weak, confirm and settle those 
that stand; and feed our flock toge- 
ther with ourselves: throuch Jesus 
Christ, the Chief Shepherd. 

“ Lord, who is sufficient for so 
great a work? Thou, O Lord, canst 
enable the meanest of thy creatures 
to bring to pass what Thou hast de- 
termined. Be pleased to make me 
an instrument of great good to this 
church and people; and grant, that, 
when I have preached to and go- 
verned others, | myself may not be 
lostor go astray. Preserve me from 
the dangers of a prosperous condi- 
tion ; from pride and forgetfulness 
of Thee, from a_ proud conceit of 
myself, and from disdaining others. 
Rather turn me out of all earthly 
possessions, than they should hinder 
me in my Way to heaven. If afflic. 
tion be needful for me, let me not 
want it; only give me grace thank- 
fully to receive and bear Thy father- 
ly correction ; that, after this life is 
ended in thy immediate service, I 
may have a place of rest amongst 
thy faithful servants in the paradise 
of God, in sure hopes of a blessed 
resurrection, through Jesus Christ. 
Amen, Amen.”’ 


And here for the present we shall 
take leave of this revered Prelate, 
whose qualifications for the episco- 
pal function are thus stated by his 
biographer. ‘Few persons,” re- 
marks Mr. Stowell, “ have ever en- 
tered on this high and honourable 
office with purer views; with a more 
single eye to the glory of God, and a 
more fervent desire to advance the 
salvation of man. He saw, he un- 
derstood, he felt the awful responsi- 
bility of the office ; and while he 
was deeply sensible of his own in- 
sufficiency, his whole dependence 
was placed on the sufficiency of God. 
As he was Clearly and distinctly call- 
ed by Divine appointment to this ar- 
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duous station, he was fully persuad- 
ed thatevery necessary help would 
be afforded him, and that he should 
be enabled ‘to do all things through 
Christ strengthening him.’ To this 
all-sufficient Saviour he bad dedicat. 
ed himself without reserve ; his time, 
his health, his substance, his heart, 
and his life, were Cbhrist’s.”’ 

it will have been already seen that 
Bishop Wilson was eminenily “a 
man of prayer.” Ig the secret re- 
tirements of the closet the lamp was 
trimmed, and that sacred oll supplied 
which caused it to burn so brightly 
before men. His * Sacra Privata,’’ 
which have been preserved for the 
benefit of posterity, shew how close 
a communion he held with the Fa- 
ther and with his Son Jesus Christ. 
Prayer occupied the larger portion 
of those hours which were not devot. 
ed to active duties; and his own es- 
timate of the value of prayer may be 
inferred from the following, among 
many other, passages in his Sacra 
Privata, with which I conclude the 
present paper. 

*“ He who has learned to pray as he 
ought, has found out the secret of 
a holy life. Never intermit devotion 
if you can heip it; you will return 
to your duty like Samson when his 
locks were shorn, weak and indiffe- 
rent as to the rest of the world. God 
will deny us nothing that we ask 
the name of his Son. Whenever we 
offer up our prayers through this Sa- 
viour, it isthen /Ye that prays, 7s 
lave that intercedes, His dlood that 
pleads; it is He who obtains ail from 
his Father. In orderto dispose our 
heart to iin the active life isto 
he preferred to the contemplative. 
To be doing good to mankind dis- 
poses the soul most powertuily to de- 
votion ; and indeed we are surround- 
ed with motives to piety and devotion, 
if we would but mind them: The 
poor are designed to excite our libe- 
rality; the miserable, our pity; the 
sick, our assistance ; the ignorant, 
our instruction; those that are fallen, 





our helping hand. In those that ar, 
vain, we see the vanity of this world; 
in those that are wicked, our i 
frailty. When we sec good men re. 
warded, it confirms our hope; ang 
when evil men are punished, it ex. 
Cites us to fear.” 

Again, he remarks: ** The effec. 
tual fervent firayer of a@ righteous 
man availeth much. This ought to 
make me aspire after every possible 
degree of holiness, that God may 
hear my prayers for my flock, and 
for such as have desired my prayers, 
The devil knows that when we have 
a relish tor prayer, and apply our. 
selves 1n good earnest to it, we are 
in the way of life ; he therefore 
strives by all ways possible to divert 
us.” 

Adverting to John xv. 7, Ask what 
ye will, and it shall be done unto YOu, 
the devout Prelate remarks, “ These, 
O Jesus, are the things that I ask: 
intercede for me, that I may be truly 
sensible of the diseases I labour un. 
der, and thankfully embrace the 
means which thy goodness hath or- 
dained for my recovery. Grant that 
the end of all my actions and de. 
signs may be the glory of God. Ena- 
ble me to resist all the sinful appe- 
tites of my corrupt nature. Grant 
that [ may hunger and thirst afler 
righteousness. Vouchsafe me the 
Spirit of adoption, of supplication and 
prayer, of praise and thanksgiving. 
Give me the patience of Job, the 
faith of Abraham, the courage of Pe- 
ter, and the comfort of Paul, anda 
true submission to Thy will, 

‘“ We ure to pray for the particu- 
lar direction of God’s Holy Spirit 
upon all great occasions : we are 
humbly to depend upon and cheerful: 
ly to expect it; which he will man 
fest ether by some plain event, 0 
detertnination of his providence, 
by suggesting such reasons as oug't 
to determine the will to a wise 
choice.” 

‘To be continued.) 
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To the Editor of che Christian Observer. 
Sept. 7, Two o’clock, P. M. 


Tue impressive natural phenome- 
non, at which so many persons in 
yatious parts of the world are at 
this moment gazing, having led my 
thoughts to the contemplation of that 
great spiritual eclipse in which the 
Sun of Righteousness once veiled 
his beams, and descended, as it were, 
to the horizon red with blood on the 
mount of Calvary, and of which the 
preternatural darkness that occurred 
at the time was an expressive sym- 
bol, 1 purpose noting down some of 
the reflections that have presented 
themselves to my mind on the occa- 
sion ; and which, if suitable for your 
pages, are at your service. A. M. 


THE GREAT ECLIPSE. 


The Crucifixion of the Lord of 
Life and Glory is an event which, 
contemplated in all its awful circum- 
stances, cannot but deeply affect 
every Christian mind. The various 
incidents connected with it are cal- 
culated to heighten the general im- 
pression ; to increase our pily and 
veneration towards the innocent Suf- 
ferer ; our deep sense of the malice 
and injustice of his enemies ; and our 
penitential sorrow for our own sins, 
which were a part of that heavy debt 
for which such an awful compensa- 
tion became necessary. [It might be, 
that God permitted the external suf- 
ferings of our blessed Lord to be so 
deeply humiliating and affecting, in 
order, among other reasons, to sof- 
ten our hearts with the solemn spec- 
tacle, and to lead us bitterly to la- 
ment and unfeignedly to renounce 
the sins which caused so painful a 
sacrifice, 

In illustration of these remarks, 
we might advert to the various cir- 
Cumstances which took place during 
the last few hours of our Saviour’s 
mortal life. But let us pass by “his 
‘Sony and bloody sweat ;’’ his haras- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 225. 
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sing and unjust removal from tribunal 
to tribunal ; the various artifices em- 
ployed against him ; the taunts, the 
stripes, the buffetings which he en- 
dured; in order to attend him to the 
Jast painful scene—his crucifixion. 

Crucifixion was a mode of punish- 
ment confined to the basest of crim!- 
nals, and was expressly devised, by 
cruel ingenuity, to inflict excruciat- 
ing, yet long-protracted agonies. 
The unhappy victim ofthis barbarous 
torture was stretched upon a cross 
of wood, to which he was fastened by 
nails driven through several exqut- 
sitely tender and sensible, yet not 
vital, parts of the human frame ; and 
was thus left slowly to expire by an 
ignominious and agonizing death. 
Hunger, thirst, and acute pain, ell 
conspired to hasten the last moment; 
which, however, in some cases, did 
not arrive till after several days, 
though in general forty or fifty hours 
of such keen torture were amply suf- 
ficient to dissolve the frail] tic which 
unites the human soul to its mortal 
receptacle. The victim, thus libe- 
rated by death from the grasp of his 
persecutors, was generally left to be 
mangled and devoured by birds and 
beasts of prey, being denied the 
common rhtes of sepulture. 

The various attendant circumstan- 
ces were scarcely less dreadful to 
the imagination than the last agony 
itself. Far from sharing the protec- 
tion of the higher powers, or the 
sympathies of the populace, the un- 
happy victim was exposed, from the 
moment of his condemnation to his 
crucifixion, to every indignity. He 
was derided and spit upon by the 
multitude ; he was cruelly scourged 
by the soldiery ; and in this pitiable 
and exhausted state was urged on 
to the place of execution. ‘To add 
to the disyrace and insult, the cross 
on which he wasto be suspended, or 
at least the transverse beam of it, 
was placed upon his shoulder for 
him to carry to the fatal spot. Hence 
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the name of cross-bearer—a name 
now so honourable, as the badge of 
our holy profession-——was then the 
most insulting appellation that scur- 
rility could devise. In the case of 
our blessed Lord, the malice of his 
persecutors had already proceeded 
so far that he was unable to undergo 
this ignominious load. Lacerated 
with stripes and bruises, faint with 
the loss of blood, and stiil more ex- 
hausted by that inconceivable anguish 
of spirit which had fallen upon him, 
he was incapacitated to sustain the 
outward burden of his cross—though, 
happily for us! he did not shrink 
from encountering its last terrors. 

Let us pass by the heart-rending 
scene which ensued, when, arrived 
at the destined spot, the sufferer was 
laid prostrate on the earth, and trans- 
fixed to the cross, which was then 
lifted up on bigh, and suffered to fall 
violently into the cavity dug in the 
ground for its reception; thus ex- 
posing the unhappy victim, racked 
in every limb, as * a spectacle to the 
world, to angels, and to men.” In 
the case of our Redeemer, a number 
of other affecting occurrences are 
added, which can never be related 
so pathetically and faithfully as in the 
simple narrative of the sacred histo- 
rians themselves. Among nume- 
rous other circumstances of a super- 
natural kind, which occurred on that 
great and awlul occasion, we are told 
that “the sun was darkened; and 
from the sixth hour there was dark- 
ness over all the land unto the ninth 
hour’—that is, of Jewish time; 
which, according to the mode of 
computing time in our own country, 
is from noon till three in the after- 
noon. [tis on this circumstance that 
] propose to offer a few reflections. 

And, first, the chief and immediate 
design of this prodigy was doubtless 
to strengthen our faith in the divinity 
and innocence of Him who, in his 
human nature, was then stretched 
upon the cross of Calvary, and of 
whose temporary obscuration that 
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darkness was a striking emblem.— 
Had our Lord been guilty of blag. 
phemy, as the Jews alleged, it is not 
conceivable that the Almighty would 
have interposed with miracles to 
signalize his death. The rending 
ofthe rocks, the trembling of the 
earth, and the darkening of the sun, 
were therefore strong proofs that 
He, whose dissolution was accom. 
panied with such awful convulsions 
of nature, was no other than the God 
of nature himself. Shall we not Say, 
with the Roman centurion and his 
band of soldiers—men doubtless in- 
ured to the usual painful scenes of a 
crucifixion, but not prepared for the 
miraculous circumstances which at. 
tended that of our Lord,—« Truly 
this was the Son of God.” 

For the full confirmation of our 
faith on this subject, it is necessary 
that we should have undeniable tes- 
timony, both of the fact itself, and 
of its being an occurrence out of the 
common course of nature; and on 
each of these points we have the 
most satisfactory evidence. With 
regard to the former, we find the fact 
narrated in no less than three of the 
Evangelists ; so that every argument 
for the unimpeachable validity of 
their testimony, bears with undenia- 
ble strength on the miracle in ques- 
tion, which stands upon as strong 
ground as any miracle recorded in 
the sacred Scriptures. It is remark- 
able also, that though the early Chris- 
tian fathers often refer to tne mira- 
culous darkness at the crucifixion, 
none of their opponents ventured to 
dispute the truth of the fact. And, 
indeed, there are several strongly 
attested passages in history which 
corroborate the statement ; especial- 
ly the testimony of Phlegon, an as- 
tronomer, the freed-man of Adrian, 
cited by Origen from his own book, 
and which relates, that, in the fourth 
year of the two hundred and second 
Olympiad, the nineteenth of Tiberius 
(at which time our Lord Is supposed 
to have suffered,) there happened the 
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greatest eclipse ever known; So that 
the day was turned into night, and 
the stars became visible. We have 
also the well-known remark of Dio- 
nysius, an Egyptian, who is said by 
Suidas to bave exclaimed, on behold- 
ing the prodiyy, “ Either the God 
of nature suffers, or sympathizes 
with some one who does suffer.” 

Of the supernatural nature of the 
appearance, and that it was nota 
common eclipse of the sun, we have 
also the strongest proof ; for the cru- 
cifixion, it is well known, took place 
‘ust before the feast of the Passover, 
which was held at the time of the 
full moon; whereas an eclipse of the 
sun can only happen about the 
change, when the moon intervenes 
between it and the earth. Thus God 
was pleased by a variety of minute 
circumstances to attest this miracle, 
for the confirmation of our faith. 

But though this miracle, as well 
as the several others which accom- 
panied the crucifixion, appear to 
have been designed primarily to at- 
test the innocence and divinity of our 
Lord, in order to the confirmation of 
our faith at a time when his ignomi- 
nious death seemed to render sucha 
corroboration peculiarly desirable ; 
it is not derogatory to their spirit and 
intention to direct our meditations to 
some other points of useful inference. 

[ cannot then, in the first place, re- 
fect upon the awful darkness which 
then prevailed in the land of Judea, 
without thinking I perceive in it a 
plain testimony of the displeasure of 
God against that people for their part 
in the awful crime which was then 
accomplishing. Eclipses were reck- 
oned among the ancients, and are 
still among the uninstructed in mo- 
dern times, a mark of the anger of 
Heaven against human transgression. 
It is true that the discoveries of sci- 
ence have dispelled such supersti- 
tions, and reduced these phenomena 
to a well-defined system, and traced 
them tounerring rules. Yet, as the 
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general opinion in that age was, that 
such appearances expressed the dis- 
pleasure of the Almighty, it would 
not seem to be an improbable suppo- 
sition that God might see fit to make 
use of natural phenomena for the 
purpose of reproof or instruction. 
The present case was, however, 
clearly miraculous, and therefore un- 
deniably of a meonitory and portentous 
kind. How strongly must it have 
appealed to the heedless multitude, 
who had just been vociferating in the 
streets of Jerusalem, “Crucify him ; 
crucify bim: his blood be upon us 
and our children!’ And though this 
great sacrifice had been ordained by 
God himsell, before the foundation 
of the world; yet it was “ by wicked 
hands” that our Lord was crucified 
and slain: so that the judgment of 
the Almighty was justly provoked 
against the offenders, even while in 
his ali-wise providence he overruled 
their crime to the fulfilment of his 
own inscrutable purposes. The ef- 
fects of his great displeasure were 
soon afterwards seen in the total de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and the un- 
exampled calamities ofits inhabitants. 
W ho, that beheld the miracle under 
contemplation, and remembered the 
prophecy of our Lord respecting the 
final destruction of the city, but must 
have experienced a fearful anticipa- 
tion of its being fully realized, and 
have revolved in his mind the terri- 
ble prediction of the prophet Amos: 
* | will cause the sun to go down at 
noon, and I will darken the earth in 
the clear day ; and I will turn your 
feasts into mourning, and all your 
songs into lamentation; and I will 
bring up sackcloth upon all loins, 
and baldness upon every head ; and 
I will make it as the mourning of an 
only sen, and the end thereof shall 
be as a bitter day: I will send a 
famine in the land; nota famine of 
bread, nor a thirst for water, but of 
hearing the word of the Lord.” 
Another reflection which occurs 
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to my mind in considering the super. behold most clearly inscribed the ma. 


natural darkening of the sun at the 
crucifixion, is, that it furnished an ex- 
pressive emblem of what was trans- 
acting at the time of its appearance. 
—The great Light of the world was 
then concealed by a dark and impe- 
netrable cloud; He was shorn of the 
beams of his majesty ; the sins of a 
lost world intercepted his lustre, and 
his glory seemed about to be for ever 
extinguished. The blessed Sufferer 
of Calvary was then being wounded 
for our transgressions, and bruised 
for our iniquities ; on his meek and 
patient head were laid the iniquities 
of us all; so that, reduced to the ex- 
tremity of anguish, he exclaimed, 


‘“ My God, my God, why hast thou 


forsaken me!’? But the powers of 


darkness did not long prevail: as the 
third hour restored the natural world 
to its wonted lustre, and exhilarated 
it once more by the return of the 
light and heat of the solar beams ; 
so on the third day the spirtiual 
eclipse was likewise over, and the 
Sun of Righteousness broke forth 
with new effulgence ; rising from the 
dark bed of death, never more to set, 
but to appear through endless ages 
in the meridian of celestial splen- 
dour, diffusing amongst the blissful 


inhabitants of heaven the beams of 


his eternal love, and the beatific rays 
of his never-fading glory. 

And who, again, that reflects upon 
the darkening of the natural sun at 
the crucifixion, and the still deeper 
obscuration of which it was both the 
concomitant and the emblem, but will 
be led to advert to the dreadful evil 
of sin, that source of every pain and 
suffering, and in an especial manner 
the cause of the awful scene of Cal- 
vary? When we hear, as it were, 
the Redeemer suy, ** Was ever sor- 
row like unto my sorrow!”’ shall we 
not add, Was ever any evil like that 
of sin; was ever any burden so in- 
tolerable as the accumulated guilt of 
a rebellious world ! It ison the cross 
of the Redeemer that we scem to 


lignity of human transgression, and 
the inflexible justice of the Divine 
law: there we read, in direful cha- 
racters, that “it isan awful and bitter 
thing to sin against God :” there we 
learn to estimate the magnitude of 
our guilt, by the unutterable price of 
its explation: thence we infer ths 
inefficiency of man to make atone- 
ment for himself: and thence also, 
as disciples of Christ, let us derive a 
powerful motive to forsake every 
evil way, and to mortify the corrup- 
tions and lusts of the flesh, lest we 
Should crucify our Saviour afresh, 
and put him to an open shame. 
linally, who can Contemplate the 
scene to which we have been refer. 
ring, without reflecting on that im- 
measurable love, that unchangeable 
faithfulness, which, while the disci- 
ples fled, and even the Roman sol- 
diers were terrified; while the sun 
hid his beams, and all nature seemed 
convulsed; remained, amidst the 
general consternation, constant and 
unmoved ? ** Having loved his own, 
He loved them to the end.” Though 
taunted to come down from the cross, 
and doubtless having power to do soa, 
He voluntarily remained transfixed 
to it, in order that he might “ finish 
the work which was given him to 
do,” and that he might ‘* see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied.” 
The same love to mankind which !ed 
him to take upon him the form of a 
servant, and to be found in our like- 
ness, also caused him to * submit 
himself to death, even the death of the 
cross.’’ This was the last trial of his 
affection, the last infliction upon his 
meek-enduring patience : and so con- 
spicuously did his love and pity pre- 
vail over the dread of suffering, the 
suggestions of revenge, and even the 
pains of death, that he exclaimed, 
amidst his last agonies, ** Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they 
do.” Such was the love of our Re- 
deemer! Let the response of our 
hearts be, ‘*We love Him, because He 
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erst loved us;” let the language of our 
lives be, “ This is the love of God, 
that we keep bis Commandments =” 
and then our eternal anthem will be, 
« Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, 
to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, und strength, and honour, 
and glory, and blessing ;”? “for he 
hath redeemed us to God by his 
blood,” * and hath made us unto our 
God both kings and priests.” 
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Isaiah xxvill. 17, 18.—Judgment also - 


will I lay to the line, and righteous- 
ness to the filummet ; and the hail 
shall sweefi away the refuge of lies, 
and the waters shall overflow the 
hiding-filace. And your covenant 
with death shall be disannulled, and 
your agreement wtih hell shall not 
stand ; when the overflowing scourge 
shall pass through, then ye shall be 
trodden down by it. 


Tus passage was addressed imme- 
diately to the Jews, whose whole his- 
tory exhibits them as a stiff-necked 
andrebellious people. The forbear- 
ance of the Almighty, notwithstand- 
ing their constantly renewed provo- 
cations, is one of the most striking 
features of that history. He had se- 
lected them from all peopie, as the 
depositaries of his will, and the chan- 
nel for communicating the blessings 
of salvation to the ruined race of 
man. ‘In thy seed shall all the na- 
tions of the earth be blessed,” was 
his promise to Abraham. Gud con- 
nued mindful of this covenant. He 
spared them notwithstanding their 
continual relapses into sin ; and, af- 
ler having sent them into captivity 
lor their transgressions, restored 
them to their own land; until his 
purposes of grace and mercy were 
eccomplished by the coming of the 
Messiah. He had given them his 
word, but they neglected or pervert- 
edit. He had sent among them his 
Orophets, to rebuke, to admonish, to 
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warn; to allure them with promises, 
to alarm them with menaces; but 
the prophets were despised and per- 
secuted. He at last sent unto them 
his own Son, whocame to seek and 
to save the lost shecp of the house of 
Israel, and to turn the hearts of the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the just; 
but him with wicked bands they crus 
cified and slew: thus filling up the 
measure of their iniquities, until at 
length the threatened wrath came 
upon them, and they were swept as 
with the furce of a whirlwind from 
the land which they had so long pol- 
luted with their crimes, 

There seems to be an evident al- 
lusion in the text to this final de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Roman 
armies; for it immediately follows a 
verse which the New Testament has 
taught us to regard as a direct pre- 
diction of our Seviour’s coming : 
« Ticrefore thus saith the Lord God, 
Bebold, I lay in Zion for a founda- 
lion, a stone, a tried stone, a precious 
corner-stone, a sure foundation : he 
that believeth shall not make haste.’ 
After which, the Almighty is repre- 
sented as laying judgment to the 
line, and righteousness to the plum- 
met; a8 sweeping away all refuges 
of lies, depriving the impenitent of 
every resource, disannulling their 
covenant with death and hell, and 
treading them down with the over- 
flowings of his vengeance. We 
have the authority both of the Apos- 
tle Peter and of our Saviour himseif, 
for applying this passage to the Gos- 
pel dispensation. “ Jesus saith unto 
them, Did you never read in the 
Scriptures, The stone which the 
builders rejected, the same is be- 
come the head of the corner :” “ and 
whosoever shall fall on this stone 
shall be broken ; but on whomsoever 
it shall fall, it will grind him to 
powder.” ‘ Wherefore,” observes 
St. Peter, “ it is contained in the 
Scripture, Behold, I lay in Zion a 
chief corner-stone, elect, precious ; 
and he that believeth on him, shall 
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not be confounded. Unto you there- 
fore which believe, he is precious; 
but unto them which be disobedient, 
the stone which the builders disal- 
lowed, the same is made the head of 
the corner, and a stone of stumbling, 
and arock of offence, even to them 
which stumble at the word, being 
disobedient.”’ 

Here, then, the words of the Pro- 
phet are shown, first, to point to Je. 
sus Christ, as the chief corner-stone 
of the church of God, on whom the 
whole superstructure rests ; and, 
next, to warn those of their danger 
who, neglecting this foundation, 
place their hope on any other: their 
refuge of lies shall be swept away 
in that day when judgment shall be 
laid to the line and righteousness to 
the plummet. Now, that part of the 
prediction which respects the pro- 
mised Messiah, has long since been 
accomplished. Christ came, in the 
fulness of time, to put away sin by 
the sacrifice of himself; to rescue 
us from the dominion of sin and Sa- 
tan ; and to make us partakers of the 
Divine purity bere, and of the Di- 
vine glory hereafter. And he finish- 
ed the work which was given him 
to do; so that ** whosoever believeth 
in him, shall not perish, but shall 
have everlasting life.” And as the 
promise contained in the 16th verse 
has been fulfilled, so also most cer- 
tainly will the threatenings which 
follow be accomplished. ‘The hour 
is coming, when the security of the 
refuge to which we may have re- 
paired shall be brought to the test. 
In the day of God’s judgment, when 
the storm shall arise, and the rains 
descend, and the floods come, and 
the winds blow, then shall every re- 
fuge of lies, every false and delusive 
hope, be swept away: no other re- 
fuge will then avail us but Christ 
himself; and if we have relied for 
safety on any other, we shall find 
ourselves forlorn and undone. The 
strong language employed in the 
text is calculated to impress upon us 
the magnitude of the disappointment, 
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and the irretrievableness of the ruin 
which will come upon us. How 
much, then, does it become us, as 
we value the interests of our im. 
mortal souls, to examine the ground 
of our hope, and, rejecting every fal. 
lacious dependence, to fix our re. 
liance firmly upon the Rock of Ages, 
that tried Foundation which God 
hath laid in Zion. 

It will now be proper to advert to 
some of those refuges of lies on 
which men are apt to rely, and 
which, however fair and plausible 
they may appear, will infallibly dis. 
appoint every expectation of safety 
derived from them. 

1. Some persons rely on the re- 
spectability of their character in the 
world. They ave active and useful, 
correct and decorous, kind and cour- 
teous. They are beloved in their 
families, and they discharge well 
their public functions. They enjoy, 
therefore, a large share of the gene- 
ral regard and esteem. Now all this 
is good and valuable as far as it goes. 
In thus acting, we deserve the com- 
mendation which is bestowed upon 
us; and in that commendation we 
have our reward. But let us not de- 
lude ourselves with imagining that 
such acharacter will shelter us, when 
God lays judgment to the line and 
righteousness tothe plummet. What 
difference would it have made to 
such persons if Christ had never 
come into the world ? In their de- 
sires, pursuits, and conduct there is 
no reference to Him whois the way, 
the truth, and the life; no reference 
to the will of God, by which, if the 
Bible be true, our conduct must be 
regulated here, if we would escape 
condemnation hereafter; no rele- 
rence to the future judgment, or to 
the rules which are to guide it. Theit 
views are bounded by the present 
life. They make, it is true, a gene 
ral profession of Christianity ; but if 
they are called Christians, and not 
Mohammedans or heathens, it is only 
because their parents had previously 
borne the name of Christian : and 
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the name is almost all of Christianity 
which is exhibited either in their 
principles or their practice. They 
might have becn the same men es- 
sentially, if they bad never heard of 
Him whose blood alone cleanseth 
from sin, and by whom alone we can 
come to God with any hope of ac- 
ceptance. Yet such, alas! is the sole 
refuge of numbers, who trust they 
will be sheltered by 1 at the last, and 
who will only, perhaps, awake trom 
theit delusion, when they find their 
refuge swept away by the storm 
which will then descend upon the 
ungodly. 

9. Others there are, who place 
their reliance on belonging to the 
Established Church; on having been 
baptized in infancy ; on having been 
regular in their participation of the 
Lord’s Supper, and in the observance 
of the various forms of religion. 
And when at any time they expe- 
rience an alarm of conscience, they 
quiet their fears by an increased dili- 
yence in the use of those forms, 
Now, the Church is Certainly an in- 
valuable institution, and it is a great 
privilege to have been born and edu- 
cated within her pale. But the ob- 
ject to be answered by the Church, 
and by all its sacraments and cere- 
monies, is not to supply us in them- 
selves with any ground of reliance, 
or to serve as a refuge for us, but to 
bring us to Christ, to make us ex- 
perimentally acquainted with him in 
all his offices, and to retain us ina 
stale of union with him, and depen- 
dence upon him as our sole refuge. 
If they are not made subvervient to 
this one great end, of promoting our 
Salvation through faith in his blood 
and by the sanctification of his Spirit, 
they are utterly unavailing. And 
yet, how many are there, who, losing 
sight of this truth, place their hopes 
on their attachment to the Church 
and its external forms, while its 
principles have never reached their 
hearts, and its spirit is neither felt 
hor cherished by them ! 
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3. Another class found their hope 
of safety on the sorrow and remorse 
which they feel from tume to time 
fur the sins they have Committed. 
Sometimes they are arrested in their 
criminal course by some serious in- 
convenience or danger to which it 
has given rise. Sometimes they 
are alarmed by the voice of con- 
science, when toused from its slum- 
ber by some awful or affecting visi- 
tation. And from these occasional 
interruptions of their vicious prac- 
tices they derive their consolation ; 
although, as they co not issue in 
true conversion, and in a renuncia- 
tion of the service of sin for that of 
God, they ought rather to increase 
their apprehensions, as they will 
surely aggravate their condemna. 
tion. Thus they proceed, alternately 
sinning and repenting ; experiencing 
these fits of remorse, which soon 
pass away, and which their self-love 
leads them to think have effaced the 
crimes that produced their alarm; 
and they please themselves with the 
notion, that because these crimes 
have left Sut faint traces in their own 
memories, they will not be found re- 
corded against them in the book of 
God’s remembrance. But what a 
wretched delusion is this! Have we 
then yet to learn that sorrow for sin 
is nothing, if it be not godly sorrow ? 
that the repentance enjoined by 
Christianity is not merely regret or 
remorse for the sins we have com- 
mitted, but a complete change of 
principles and practice, a revolution 
of the whole man, of his heart and 
life? We must be not only sorry for 
our sins, but we must utterly forsake 
them; we must be made new crea- 
tures in Christ Jesus, the workman- 
ship of God himself, created anew 
unto good works. Any thing short 
of this will be unavailing to our safe- 
ty, and will only prove one of those 
refuges of lies which will at length 
be swept away as with the besom 
of destruction. 

4. There is a fourth class of per- 
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sons who are well acquainted with 
the subject of religion ; who are or- 
thodox in their creed; who have had 
at times their affections strongly ex. 
cited by religious considerations ; 
who, having assumed areligious pro- 
fession, have greatly altered their 
external demeanour ; and who found 
on these circumstances a firm per- 
suasion of their having been really 
converted in heart. On this sup- 
posed conversion they look back with 
complacency ; and, though they can- 
not deny that atithe present moment 
their hearts are alienated from God ; 
that they have lost their relish for 
communion with him; that they feel 
but slightly, if at all, the influence 
of his power and presence, or of fear 
and love towards him; and that the 
outward decencies of a religious pro- 
fession serve to cover many a che- 
rished appetite, and many a secret 
indulgence, against which the most 
awful denunciations of the word of 
God are pointed; yet they take re- 
fuge in the recollection of what they 
once felt and performed. But from 
whatever source a person in such 
circumstances derives comfort 
whether from the peculiarity of bis 
religious experience, or from the 
mental agitations he may bave un- 
dergone, or from such an abuse of 
the doctrines of grace as leads him 
to the persuasion that he has been 
once converted, and is therefore in 
no danger of final ruin—his comfort 
is altogether illusory ; his hope Is 
that of the hypocrite, which — shall 
perish, when God lays judgment to 
the line and righteousness to the 
plummet. To be safe, he must be- 
gin anew the great work of turning 
to God and attending to the salvation 
of his soul: be must cast awav his 
refuge of lies, and repair, as a poor, 
miserable, lost sinner, to the only Sa- 
viour of sinners: he must deem as 
nothing, as worse than nothing, as 
only an aggravation of his guilt in 
departing from his God and Saviour, 
the soundness of his knowledge, 


the extent of his experience, the no. 
tions of past conversion, with which 
he has quieted his conscience in q 
state of wilful sin: he must lay again 
the foundation of repentance from 
dead works, and faith in the blood of 
the Atonement, as his only refuge 
his only ground of hope: he must 
set out afresh on his Christian course 
and in the strength of Divine erace 
seek the daily renewal of his sou] in 
the Divine image. Then, and then 
only, wili he experience true peace 
and consolation ; then, and then only, 
can he count himself safe. 

Such are some of the false refuges 
in which men vainly think to find 
shelter and safety. But what Says 
the Almighty? The storm of my 
displeasure shall sweep away these 
refuges of lies—** when the overflow- 
ing scourge shall pass through, ye 
shall be trodden down by it.” There 
is here an evident reference to that 
great day of final judgment, in which 
we Shall] all be deeply concerned ; in 
which the dead, small and _ great, 
shall stand before God, to receive ac- 
cording to the deeds done in the 
body. In this world God has or- 
dained a variety of ranks and dis- 
tinctions ; but on that great day there 
will be no distinction, but that which 
separates the righteous from the 
wicked, him that served God from 
him that served him not. The 
highest of the sons of men cannot 
then obtain any exemption from the 
keen and impartial scrutiny of the 
Oimniscient Judge; nor shall the 
lowest be overlooked by his all-seeing 
eye : towards both he will act with 
the same strict and inflexible justice. 
The book of his law will be opened, 
and will be applied as the rule ol 
Judgment. Some persons there are, 
indeed, who, boasting of their reli- 
gious attainments, deny that law 
to be binding upon them now, and 
who cannot therefore expect that 
they will be judged by it hereafter. 
But what say the Scriptures ! Do 
they give us any intimation the 
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the only standard of right and wrong, 
the Law of God, will be warped in 
deference to the errors and vain con- 
ceits of presumptuous men? No. 
Christ himself, the Saviour of sin- 
ners, the Giver of grace, the Author 
and Finisher of faith, the only Source 
of righteousness and eternal life, 
came to magnify this law—to fulfil 
it in his own person; and in doing 
so, to leave us an example that we 
should follow his steps ; that, strong 
in his strength, and in the power of 
his might, we should be holy in all 
manner of conversation, as he who 
hath called us ts holy. And here 
let us mark our Saviour’s own strong 
and pointed declaration on the sub- 
ject: “Think not that Tam come to 
destroy the Law or the Prophets: I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil: 
For verily I say unto you, Till hea- 
ven and earth pass, one jot or one 
title shall in no wise pass from the 
Law till all be fulfilled. Whosoever, 
therefore, shall break one of these 
Jleast commandments, and shall teach 
men so, he shall be called least in 
the kingdom of heaven ; but who- 
soever shall do and teach them, the 
same shall be called great in the 
kingdom of heaven.” How little 
does such language countenance the 
error, either of those who, on pre- 
tence of doing honour to Christ, 
would abrogate the Law as the rule 
of life and the standard of judgment ; 
or of those who, because they disiike 
the strictness and extent and spl- 
rituality of the Law, the obligation 
of which they acknowledge in gene- 
ralterms, are anxious to narrow its 
demands and fritter away its sanc- 
tions, and, instead of rising to the 
level ofits requirements, lower these 
to the level of their own scanty and 
heartless services. Those who trust 
in such refuges of lies, will in that 
day find themselves destitute of all 
shelter from the storm which will 
beat upon them: they will discover 
that they had built their hope upon 
‘he sand, and that the very founda- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 225. 
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tions of it have been swept away with 
an irresistible destruction. 

Let it not, however, be supposed 
that the reference here insisted on 
to the Law of God as the standard 
of judgment, excludes the Gospel. 
By no means. “ For this is the 
work of God, that ye believe on Him 
whom he hath sent ;’’ and the Gos- 
pel, in bringing life and immortality 
to light, has also added fresh sanc. 
tions to the Law, and, while it has 
enhanced its obliyations, has also 
given us fresh strength for its per- 
formance, But the peculiar excel- 
lence of the Gospel is, that it points 
out to us a sure Refuge, a Foundation 
for our hope which will never disap. 
point us, a safe Hiding-place from 
the storm, a salvation which is com- 
plete and eternal. Whoever betakes 
himselfto any other refuge, does, in 
fact, reject Christ, and will be con- 
demned by the Gospel no less than 
by the Law. Upon him, even that 
mercy which is higher than the hea- 
vens and stronger than death, will at 
length pronounce the sentence, * De- 
part from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels !” 

Having thus shewn the nature of 
those refuges of lies which will be 
swept away in the day of God’s wrath, 
let us turn for a few moments to the 
verse which immediately precedes 
the text, and which directs us to the 
only sure Refuge. ‘ Behold, lL lay 
in Zion for a foundation, a stone, a 
tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a 
sure foundation: he that believeth 
shall not make haste,’”—that is, shall 
not stumble, shall not be disappoint- 
ed. We have seen that this passage 
points distinctly to Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified. If, then, we have 
hitherto been trusting to other refu- 
ges, let us now learn true wisdom,— 
the wisdom of trusting our souls, 
our eternal interests, wholly and ex- 
clusively to our blessed Redeemer. 
Here is the very refuge we want, 
the very rock on which we may 
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safely build our hopes. Here, and 
here alone, shall we find that solid 
resting-place, that stable foundation, 
which is capable of sustaining our 
souls when the heavens shall pass 
away as a scroll, when the earth and 
all that it contains shall be burnt up, 
when the elements themselves shall 
melt with fervent heat, and when 
the whole visible creation shall be 
dissolved. And when we consider, 
that to each of us the day of our 
death is bie with all the awful im- 
portance of the day of this world’s 
finai doom; and how rapidly we are 
hastening, as on the wings of a tem- 
pest, to this awful consummation ; 
what manner of persons ought we 
ta be in all holy conversation and 
godliness! Let us not, 1 beseech 
you, mispend the short interval of 
life which remains, before the reali- 
ties of the eternal world, if unheeded 
now, shall break ip upon us with ter- 
ror and dismay. Those who have 
placed their trust in any refuge of 
lies, shall then sink in irretrievable 
ruin; while those who have trusted 
in the Rock of Ages shall be ever- 
lastingly secured against every evil, 
and shall be put into possession of hap- 
piness large as their utmost wishes, 
and lasting as their immortal souls. 
Oh ! let not the events, the business, 
the cares, the pleasures of this life, 
withdraw our thoughts from God, 
and interfere to the ruin of our souls. 
If the things belonging to our peace 
have been hitherto neglected, let us 
attend to them now, while space is 
still mercifully allowed us for re- 
pentance. If, after being thus warn- 
ed and admonished, we continue sull 
to harden our hearts wgainst God, 
what security can we have that we 
shall not be suddenly destroyed, and 
that without remedy ? 

But observe, that all this, awful as 
it is, is addressed to those who do 
entertain some concern for their souls, 
some apprehensions about futurity ; 
for otherwise they would not even 
have thought of providing themselves 
with any other refuge, however 
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inadequate. But is there nota large 
Class who live as if they had no Gog 
to serve, no soul to save? If, then, 
even those who entertain some anxie. 
ty on this point, who are looking out 
for a refuge to shelter them in the 
day of God’s judgment, but who 
have betaken themselves to some 
other refuge than Christ, shall be 
disappointed of their hope; what 
must become of those who never 
bestow One serious thought on the 
subject, who are utterly regardless 
of futurity, and are content with a 
mad indifference to brave all] the 
terrors of death, judgment, and eter. 
nity ? Are any of us conscious that 
such is our case? O let us reflect on 
our folly, our guilt, and our danger! 
It never can be too Jate for us to re- 
trace our steps, while life is con- 
tinuedtous. In the concerns of this 
life, indeed, reflection is often una. 
vailing; nor can the evil brought 
upon us by our folly and misconduct 
in many cases be repaired. But it 
is not so with the concerns of our 
souls. Here, the evil we have brought 
upon ourselves may be remedied. 

‘Come unto me,” says the Sa- 
viour, “all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and | will give you rest... 
Him that cometh unto me, I will in 
no wise cast out.”” Though we may 
have reached the eleventh hour of 
life, we shall still be welcome, if we 
return in penitence and prayer to 
Him from whom we have revolted. 
He that made us will in that case 
have mercy upon us: He will re- 
ceive us as his long-lost but return- 
ing children: He wiil dry our tears, 
and turn our mourning into joy and 
gladness: He will clothe us with 
the robe of righteousness, and the 
garment of salvation, and will admit 
us (0 a participation of his own glory: 
Amen. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
A CORRESPONDENT in your Num- 
ber for July (page 443,) in reply 
a statement of Archdeacon Hook; 
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has convincingly shewn, from Chil- 
lingworth, the general intelligibility 
of the sacred Scriptures to the poor, 
even though unassisted by the aid of 
human commentaries. Fully agree- 
ing with him in this point, I was glad 
to find him adding in his postscript, 
that he was not arguing *‘ against the 
usefulness, but against the zmdisfrensa- 
ble necessity,’ Of such assistance to 
the unlearned reader. There is per- 
haps, to many minds, some danger 
in the present day of verging to 
an error the opposite of that which 
Chillingworth has so zealously con- 
futed, by undervaluing the subsi- 
diary aids which God has gracious- 
ly put into our possession for com- 
ing to the right knowledge of bis 
word. But surely there isa wide 
diference between making a hv. 
man comment a necessary accom- 
paniment to the Bible, and discarding 
such assistance altogether, as a use. 
less or dangerous hand-maid to the 
Sacred Voiume, In speaking of the 
supreme importance of the Scrip- 
tures, and their sufficiency to make 
even the poor and unlearned wise 
unto Salvation, if studied with sim- 
plicity, sincerity, and prayer; we 
should always take care not to dis- 
parage the labours of devout and 
learned men, who have devoted their 
lives to sacred studies, and have left 
the result of their labours for the 
edification of posterity. The fol- 
lowing short extract from the venera- 
ble John Fox’s preface to the transla- 
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tion of Luther’s Commentary on the 
‘« Psalms of Degrees,” will shew how 
jusuly that eminent divine thought 
on this subject; and 1 adduce it the 
rather, as the example of Luther 
and the commendation of John Fox 
will probably weigh with peculiar 
force on the minds of those who are 
most likely to fall into the error in 
question. 


«© Albeit the reading of the Scrip- 
ture itself, and the simple text there- 
of, without further helps, hath mat- 
ter enough to give intelligence and 
instruction sufficient for the soul of 
man to salvation, if with heart and 
diligence it be earnestly applied and 
followed, as it should; yet, notwith. 
standing, the help of good commen- 
taries and explications annexed with- 
al, especially such as be learned and 
godly, is not hurtful, but rather is 
much requisite and greatly needful, 
both for opening of places of difficul- 
ty, for dissolving doubts, and debat- 
ing of controversies, such as may 
and used many times to happen. 
Therefore most highly bound we are 
to the goodness of our Lord and Sa- 
viour, who hath herein so well pro- 
vided for our infirmity, in blessing 
this time of ours so plentifully with 
so many learned writers and worthy 
workers in his word; as inall times 
he hath done, but most chiefly in this 
time of ours is now to be seen.” 

ARBITER. 


—_—___—_—- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Ir has often struck me, that Pales- 
tine is eminently the land of pasto. 
Tal poetry, In that delightful coun- 
''y; flowing with milk and honey, 
abounding in rich landscape, and bles- 
sed with a fertile soily and where the 
people, at least in the earlier stages 
of their history, enjoyed an extraor- 
“inary share of political freedom, 
many of the visions of Arcadian fable 
Vere probably realized. Indulging 


in this train of thought, it occurred 
to me, that the custom, which exist- 
ed among the young women of Is. 
rael, of going every year to the moun- 
tains to bewail the sacrifice of Jeph- 
thah’s daughter, who, whatever the 
commentators may say, it seems to 
me was really sacrificed, would bea 
good topic for a Hebrew eclogue. I 
send you the fruits of a few hours’ 
labour on the subject. 

As Jephthah was a Gileadite, I 
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have laid the scene in Gilead; and I future state. 
have, as you will see, followed War- 
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atur I do not pretend to 
vindicate the opinion; I only state 







burton, in supposing that the Israel- the fact. 


ites had at that time no very clear 
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and fixed ideas on the subject of a 


THE LAMENTATION OF THE VIRGINS OF ISRAEL FOR THE DAUGHTER oy 


1. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


Hail the triumphant track of Israel’s saviour’s star.’ 


JEPHTHAH: A HEBREW ECLOGUE. 


Haste, virgins! haste to climb yon sunny mountains, 
And join the dance in those melodious bowers. 
Haste! crown your urns from Gilead’s purest fountains, 
And weave your wreaths of Gilead’s sweetest flowers. 
For once again the slow revolving hours 
Have brought the day when weeping Palestine, 
Fiom wild Idume’s groves to Sidon’s towers, 
Bewailed the daughter of her noblest line, 

And Moloch’s offerings smoked upon Jehovah’s shrine, 


And ever on the day that viewed her led 

To that dire rite, in deepest terror calm, 

Around her grave the youths and damsels shed 
Rich odorous gums, and twine the verdant palm ; 
While many a sacred dance and mournful psalm 
Be wail the victim of reluctant slaughter ; 

And Ephraim’s hills, and Gilead’s groves of balm, 
And the green rocks by Jordan’s dark blue water, 


Echo the funeral dirge of Israel’s fairest daughter. 


“ Oh! child of heroes, if in death thou lovest 

The land thy virgin blood was shed to save, 

Hear from the happy realms where now thou rovest 
The solemn lay we warble o’er thy grave. 

For prophets tell, that to the good and brave 

Our fathers’ God assigns a happier dwelling, 
Where gorgecus streams of l:quid emerald lave 
Refulgent groves, all groves of earth excelling, 


Where heavenly music floats, through the rich branches swelling : 


*¢ Where heaven in endless sapphire burns above, 

And earth smiles gaily on the smiling skies ; 

Where flowers more radiant than the blush of love 
Are fann’d by breezes softer than its sighs ; 

Where seraphs furl their wings, whose countless dyes 
Burn with the giories of departing day, 

And. as in Eden’s earlier Paradise, 

Delight wih men through those fair scenes to stray, 


And all their Maker’s works and all his love display. 


“¢ Hope views thee living—Nature mourns thee dead ; 
And, fairest, we must weep,—though not for thee. 
Oh, who can stand above the grassy bed 

Of that fair form which we no more must see, 

Nor think, how toy dark eyes flash’d forth with glee, 
Wien thy great father’s conquering arms were sung 
From broad Euphrates to the Western sea, 

Bless’d by each heart, and prais’d by every tongue, 


And clouds of incense rose, and songs of triumph rung ? 


‘+* Haste! fling green garlands through the crowded street— 
Roll back the portals—let the trumpet sound— 

Throng every battlement, the Chief to greet 

Who comes with glory’s brightest chaplet crown’d ; 

And, as he passes, scatter odours round. 

Heard ye the thunders of his gilded car ? 

Saw ye his milk-white coursers paw the ground ? 

While sobs, and shouts, and clapping hands, afar 
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1820. ] Lamentation for Jefththah’s Daughter: a Hebrew Eclogue. 


*¢ See! from the gates a lovely train advance 

To greet their prince with symphony and song. 
Who, who, more fit to lead the hallow’d dance, 
Than she, belov’d so well, unseen so long? 

On either side rolls back the gazing throng, 

As those celestial forms, with airy tread 

And brandish’d timbrel, blushing, glide along.— 
But Hem—why shakes he with convulsive dread, 


And heaves that shuddering groan, and hides his helmed head ? 


** Oh! daughter of a father’s tenderest care ! 

Oli! victim ofa father’s cruel faith! 

Yes—thou must die! Those snowy brows must weat 

The sacrificial, not the bridal, wreath. 

For joyful state, for clarion’s jocund breath, 

For wedding dance by kindred maidens led, 

Thine is the mournful pomp aad dirge of death ! 

Dark is the spouse, fair maid, whom thou must wed, 
And dire the nuptial rite, and cold the nuptial bed, 


Yet, even while trembling on the brink of life, 
No voice to cheer her, and ao hand to save, 

She calmly saw the shrine, the flame, the knife, 
And smiled on horrors that appal the brave, 

She wept for him who doom’d her to the grave. 
With her last ebbing breath she faintly blest 
The frantic wretch who took the life he gave ;— 
His white and writhing lips to her’s she press’d, 

And hid her dying face upon his sobbing breast. 


“* Therefore on this sad day, with mournful pleasure, 
Thy spotless fame, thy cruel fate we sing, 
And hail thy name in many a tuneful measure, 
And gird thy bier with many a choral ring : 
Therefore, upon thy couch of turf we fling 
Each dewy flower, which like a jewel glows 
Around the brilliant coronal of spring,— 
The painted tulip, and the pale primrose, 
And violet, which, like thee, in chastest beauty grows. 


‘¢ Twine, sisters, twine the bashful rose, which lent 
Her breath its fragrance and her cheek its bloom, 
And spread those modest tints, that balmy scent, 
To grace a fairer, sweeter victim’s tomb ; 
And twine the thyme, which yields its rich perfume, 
When bruis’d and wounded by the heedless tread; 
For, like that flower, beneath her crue! doom 
In patient loveliness she bow’d her head, 
And round her murderer’s path delight and blessings shed. 


‘¢ From the clear bosom of yon shaded lake, 
Haste, cull the broad-leav’d lily’s virgin flower : 
When whirlwinds rend the oak and waste the brake, 
Aad heaven is dark with hurricane and shower, 
Its frail white cups defy the tempest’s power : 
And she, as pure, as modest, and as fair, 
When fate and frenzy brought the deadly hour, 
Smiled with pale, gentle firmness on despair, 

And meekly arm’d her soul to suffer and to dare, 


“‘ Oh, noblest, purest, gentlest, fairest, best ! 
Martyr of fame, of freedom, and of love! 
Long round the bed of thine eternal rest 
Shall snowy feet in mazy circles move. 
Long may the pensive virgin footsteps rove, 
When ocean burns beneath the blush of even, 
Through the dim shade of thy sepulchral grove. 
And to the turf where thou art laid be given 
The sweetest flowers of earth, the softest tears of heaven.” 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. He sacrificed, in the tenderest point, Cl 

To the sixth edition of Mrs. Hannah passion to duty. In the bloom of life, b 

More’s ** Moral Sketches,” is pre- young, ardent, and a king, he felt be 

fixed a brief but interesting review there was something to which even W 

of the reign and personal characterof kings must submit—the laws of their su 

our late Monarch, which, for the country. He made the sacrifice, and, be 

sake ofthose of your readers who by so doing, was rewarded in his all 

possess only the former editions, as large and lovely family by the long gr 

well as to give greater publicity to enjoyment of the dearest blessings ar 

the passage, I could wish to seeem- of domestic life in their highest puri- lo 

bodied in your pages, by way of sup- ty, and in the greatest human per. sil 

plement to the extracts already fection. A strict conscientiousness pa 

given in your review ol .e work— seems to have pervaced every part of cal 

(see Christian Observer tor 1819, p. his character: it appeared in his fre- wa 

‘gf 668.) I will not anticipate the re- quently repeated solemn reverence Hi 
* flections which your readers will feel for his Coronation Oath ; in bis uni- em 
oe inclined to make upon the subject; form desire to promote the good of nes 
a. but shall proceed, without further his people; in his zeal fur the spiri- the 
+4 introduction, to the passage itself; — tual welfare of the poor, expressed car 
* a passage which, independently of its jn a sentiment too notorious to re- nes 
a intrinsic merit, claims attention from quire repetition. The fear of God to ¢ 
ty the high value so justly ascribed to seems to have been supremely his que 
A iy. the writings of its much revered au- governing principle ; and a deep illu 
x. thor, who, at a time of life which sense of his ownawful responsibility, the 
ae must doubtless need repose, and after the corresponding result of that as | 
t. domestic afflictions which must have principle. was 
i enfeebleda mind less vigorous in its ‘If, from a too tenacious hold of abot 
a energies, or less supported by the an opinion once adopted, he might tenc 
a consolations of religion and the near be chargeable with a political error fell 
prospect of the glories of eternity, is jn a persevering contest with the me 
e still found at her post of duty, anx- Western Continent, yet even then ” 
fi, iously interested in the passing his pertinacity was principle ; and if prac 
leis scene, and zealously employed in he was wrong, it was his judgment énab 
zi promoting the best interests of her which erred, and not his intention: oh 
* country by her truly scriptural and but he knew. even in this case, how we. 
Pe fi: eminently useful publications. to retract gracefully a favourite opl- m 
Pi F. L. nion when the event required Con- ed , 
tee “If there be such a thing as a cession. In a visit he made from In h 
4 character formed of the elements of Cheltenham to Dean Tucker, @t —_ 
sb the land which gave it birth, it was Gloucester (who had written strong: — 
as realized in the instance of our now ly in favour of a separation,) the me 
a beatified Sovereign. Our King ex- King had the candour to say, ‘Ii OS 
ie hibited the exactest specimen of the Mr, Dean, we had followed your - “we 
M24 genuine English gentleman in its vice by an earlier termination ihe e } 
a highesi and fairest form: he hadnot war with America, we had nna eal 
% only the general stamp and impress, wisely; you were in the right.” This se 
ps A but the minor modes and peculiari- the Dean repeated to the writer 4 P ve 
iy, ties of a Briton. He was alsoa fair few days after, together with the wh 
alm representative of the religion of his whole conversation, which was " esi 
. country: he was a Protestant, not honourable to the good sense, Fad Which 
in name, but in heart and soul. ral knowledge, and rectitude of mit ‘Wate 

“ He began his reign witb an act- of his Majesty, that it is tobe regret: is 


ted that it had not been preserved. 


of self-control,which gave a flattering ( ” 
“ His understanding, though Pp 


presage of his future magnanimity. 
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haps it had not received the highest 
cultivation of which it was suscepti- 
ble, was soundly goud, and the whole 
pent and bias of that understanding 
was turned to objects of utility. In 
such of his conversations as have 
been recorded by Johnson, Beattie, 
and others, bis talents are seen to 
great advantage. His observations 
are acute, and his expressions neat. 
In the details of business he was 
said to be singularly accurate, and 
particularly well informed in the lo- 
cal circumstances of whatever place 
was the subject under Consideration. 
His domestic duties were filled with 
eminent fidelity, and uniform tender- 
ness. His family enjoyment were 
the relief and solace of his public 
cares; while the proverbial correct- 
ness of his court furnished a model 
to contemporary sovereigns, and be. 
queathed a noble pattern to his own 
illustrious posterity. He observed 
the law of kindness as scrupulously 
as he observed all other laws; nor 
was its exercise limited to those 
about his person or court, but ex- 
tended to as many of inferior rank as 
fell under his observation. 

“He was strictly punctual in the 
discharge of his religious duties,—a 
practice which alone could have 
enabled him to fulfil his other duties 
in so exemplary a manner. The 
writer has heard an inhabitant of 
Windsor (a physician of distinguish- 
ed learning and piety) declare, that 
in his constant attendance at the 
morning chapel, bis own heart was 
warmed, anc his pious affection 
raised, by the devout energy of the 
King’s responses. Who shall pre- 
sume to say what portion of the pros- 
pevity of his favoured people may 
have been obtained for them by the 
‘upplications of a patriot, paternal, 
praying king ? : 

“Firmly attached to the Church 
of which God had made him the su- 
preme head ; strong in that faith of 
Which God had appointed him the 
itreditary defender; he yet suffered 
No act of religious persecution to 
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dishonour his reign. His firmness 
was without intolerance, his modera- 
tion without laxity. 

“ Though involved in darkness, 
boto bodily and mental, for so many 
of his latter years, he was still regard- 
ed with a sentiment compounded of 
sorrow, respect, and tenderness. He 
was, indeed, consigned to seclusion, 
but not to oblivion. The distinctions 
of party, with respect to him, were 
lost in one common feeling ; and the 
afflicted Monarch was ever cherished 
in the hearts of the virtuous of every 
denomination, whether religious or 
political. 

‘Even in the aberrations of rea- 
son he was not forsaken. The Hand 
which inflicted the blow, mercifully 
mitigated the pain. His wounded 
mind was soothed by visionary anti- 
cipations of heavenly happiness.— 
Might not these fanciful consolations 
indicate something of the habit of a 
mind accustomed in its brightest 
hours to the indulgence of pious 
thoughts? And may we not in gene- 
ral venture to observe, in vindica- 
tion of the severest dispensations 
of the Almighty, that even during 
the distressful season of  aliena- 
tion of mind, the hours which are 
passed without sorrow and with- 
out sin, are not, to the sufferer, 
among the most unhappy hours? 

‘© Notwithstanding the calamities 
with which it has lately pleased God 
to affitct a guilty world—calamities 
in which England has had its share, 
though by no means an equal share 
—yet the reign of the Third George 
may be called a brilliant and glori- 
ous period. Independently of the 
splendour of our geographical disco- 
veries, our Eastern acquisitions, and 
other memorable political events, we 
may challenve any 2ra in the histo- 
ry of the world to produce a cata- 
logue of the twentieth part of the no- 
ble institutions which have characte- 
rized and consecrated this auspicious 
reign. Of these, some have success- 
fully promoted every elegant art, and 
others every useful science. Paint- 
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ing, Statuary, and engraving, have 
been brought into fresh existence 
under tie Royal patronage: the ap- 
plication of chemistry and mechanics 
to the purpuses of common Ife, has 
been attended with unexampled suc- 
cess; signals at sea have been re- 
duced to a science: the telegraph 
has been invented: military taciis 
are said to have been carried to their 
utmost perfection. Among the gen- 
tle arts of peace, the siudy of agri- 
culture, whico the King loved and 
cultivated, has become one among 
the favourite pursuits of our honour- 
able men. The time would fatl to 
recount the numberless domestic so- 
cieties, of every conceivable descrip- 
tion, established for promoting the 
moral and temporal good of our 
country. Persons ot high rank, even 
of the highest, men of ail parties and 
professions, periodically assemble te 
contrive the best means to instruct 
the ignorant, and to reclaim the vi- 
cious ; to rebeve every want which 
man can feel, or man can mitigate ; 
to heal the disturbed In mind, or the 
diseased in body ; nay, to resuscitate 
the apparently dead. Prisons have 
been converted into places of moral 
improvement, and the number of 
churches hive been rapidly mulu- 
plying. But the peculiar glory 
which distinguishes the period we 
are CommMemorating, is that of our 
having wiped out the foulest blot 
that ever stained, not only the cha- 
racter of Christian Britain, but of 
buman nature itself, by the abolition 
of the opprobrious traffic in the bu- 
man species. 

« If we advert to other remarkable 
circumstances which distinguish this 
reign: while new worlds have been 
discovered in the heavens, one of 
which bears the honoured name of 
the Sovereign under whose dominion 
it was discovered, on the earth Chris- 
tiunity has been successtully carried 
to its utmost beundaries. In this 
reign, also, it has been our pre-emi- 
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nent glory to have fought Single. 
handed against the combined world. 
yet, not by our own strength, bet 
by the arm of the Lord of Hosts 
England bas been victorious. 

“ England, it is true, labours at 
present under great and multiplied, 
but we trust not insuperable, diff. 
culties. We have the misfortunes 
of a depressed commerce, but we 
have the consolation of an untarnish- 
ed bonour; we have still a high 
national character ; and in a Nation, 
character is power and wealth. To. 
the distresses inflicted by Diving 
Providence, our own countrymen 
had made a large and most criminal 
addition. In looking out for the caus. 
es of this appalling visitation, may 
not one of those causes be found in 
our not having used the sudden flow 
of our prosperity with gratitude, bu- 
mility, and moderation ? Creat are 
our exigencies, but great are our re- 
sources. We possess a powerful 
stock of talent and of virtue ; and 
in spite of the blasphemies of the 
atheist, and the treasons of the aban- 
doned, we possess, it is presumed, 
an increasing fund of vital religion. 

‘* Were these and all our other num- 
berless resources thrown into one 
scale, and applied to the same grand 
ends and objects ; would party at this 
critical juncture renounce the ope- 
ration of its narrowing spirit ; would 
every professed patriot show him- 
self zealous, not for the magni. 
fying of his own sect, but for the 
substantial interests of his country; 
what a mighty aggregate of blessings 
would be the result, and how reason- 
ably might we then expect the Di- 
vine favour in a union so moral, 
patriotic, so Christian ! 

“It bas pleased God, in his met 
cy, to restore to health the son of our 
late monarch, and to place him of 
the throne of his illustrious ances 
tors. We have the sanction of his 
own Royal word, that he will wall 
in the steps of his beloved parent 
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“6 We have an earnest of his gra- 


cious intentions. Every church has 
resounded with the Royal Proclama- 
tion for the encouragement of plety 
and virtue, and for punishing pro- 
faneness, vice, and immorality. He 
has pledged his honour—honour Is 
the law of kings—and his honour 1s 
unimpeachable. In spite of the ma- 
chinations of the wicked, he wears 
by acclamation his hereditary crown, 


and 


‘May He who wears the crown immor- 
tally, 
‘Long guard it his !” 


He has commenced his reign auspi- 
ciously, with a public act of wise 
and well-timed beneficence. By 
his majesty’s dedication of a large 

portion of land, with a noble pecu- 
niaty bounty, to a most important 
purpose, Dartmoor will hold out 
to posterily a lasting monument of 
Royal liberality. By this permanent 
establishment for the protection and 
support of a large class of helpless, 
houseless beings, not only will the 
desert be literally converted into a 
fruitful field, but the neglected plant 
wiil be reared and cultivated, the 
body rescued from the miseries of 
want, the mind from the desolation 
of ignorance, and the heart from the 
corruptions of idieness and the rava- 
ges of sin; 


‘These are imperial arts, and worthy kings !” 


“Q may he so live in the hearts 
of his people, and so reign in the fear 
of God, that it may become a matter 
of controversy among unborn histo- 
rians, whether the Third or Fourth 
George will have the fairest claim to 
the now proverbial appellation of the 
best of kings !? 


II 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


A conREsPONDENT, in your Vol. for 
1819, p. 442, requests information 
as to the best mode of ventilating 
churches ; and being myself much 
interested in this subject, [ have 
Christ. Obsery. No. 225. 
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looked anxiously, but in vain, for an 
answer to his query. The point is 
of great importance to the physical 
convenience of the worshipper; an 
inattention to which often renders it 
dificult to keep the mind duly fixed 
upon spiritual duties. I have some- 
times attended crowded charitable 
meetings, where I could as little en- 
joy the interesting remarks of the 
various speakers, as an animal under 
an exhausted receiver be allured by 
the most delicate and appropriate 
food. How to remedy the inconve- 
nience is the question for considera- 
tion. 

In the first place, in the case of 
new buildings, the object may be 
usually facilitated by a due attention 
to this point in the original construc- 
tion; and in those already erected, 
windows and ventilators might often 
be added in convenient situations, 
for carrying off the heated and con. 
taminated atmosphere, which, as it 
ascends and escapes by the aper- 
tures prepared for its emission, will 
be supplied by the external air with- 
Out any human contrivance. The 
misfortune, however, is, that this 
process is seldom complete ; and is 
necessarily productive of partial cur. 
rents, which are more inconvenient 
to many persons than even vitiated 
or over-heated air. 

In ventilating a building, two 
points are to be attended to, which, 
though quite distinct, are very often 
confounded—namely, the guadity and 
the temperature of the air. In most 
cases in which persons complain of 
the Aeat of large assemblies, it is not 
so much the mere Aeat, as the vitiat- 
ed state of the atmosphere, that op- 
presses them. A person can exist 
for along time in air heated even 
beyond the point of boiling water, 
provided it be pure; but if, by re- 
peated breathing or other means, it 
be deprived of its oxygen, or im- 
pregnated with deleterious gases, it 
becomes incapable of respiration, 
whatever may be its temperature, 
I have often found crowded churches 
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most oppressive in cold weather, be- 
Cause, every aperture being careful- 
ly closed against the external atmos- 
phere, the vitiated and moist vapours 
have less opportunity of escaping 
than in summer, when the doors 
and windows are thrown open. 

To remedy the evils arising from 
contaminated or over heated air, va- 
rious methods have been contrived. 
For the former inconvenience it has 
been proposed, and the experiment 
tried, to throw in a gradual supply 
of pure oxygen gas by means of a 
chemical process; but this plan, be. 
sides being difficult to manage, and 
very expensive, Is obviously tnappll- 
cable, for a variety of reasons, to the 
case of most crowded buildings, es- 
pecially churches. It only remains; 
therefore, to change the body of air, 
instead of attempting to purify it by 
artificial processes. 

In order to change the air (sup- 
posing the usual mode of ventilation 
by doors, and windows, and other 
apertures, to be found insufficient ; 
which, however, they would not so 
often be, if matters were scientifi- 
cally contrived to effect the purpose,) 
it becomes requisite either to pump 
in fresh air, which will expel the 
old ; or to fump out the old, which 
will make room for the admission of 
new. Ejither process Is adequate to 
the end, as all fuids must and will 
find their level, as long as a single 
aperture, were it but a key-hole, re. 
mains for their transmission. The 
usual agent employed in artificial 
ventilation, for thus forcing in good 
air or drawing out bad, is fre; which, 
by its property of heating and rarefy - 
ing air, may be applied in a variety 
of ways to effect the object. The 
usual plan is by means of stoves, 
pipes, and other apparatus, placed 
in a contiguous apartment, to throw 
ina Stream of heated air near the 
floor of the building, which rises and 
exp nds itself throughout the whole 
body of the air contained within the 
walls. Every particle of air thus 
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forced in necessarily expels an equal 
quantity ; and thus a continual circy. 
lauion takes place. This method is 
employed rather to regulate the tem. 
ferature than the guatity of the air: 
indeed, in carcless hands, it often 
injures the Jatter in proportion as it 
heightens the former, as most per. 
sons Can witness who have breathed 
or scented the durnt air which fails 
many public buildings and private 
houses where this plan of warmin 
the apartments is adopted. With 
good management, however, it is ca- 
pable of effecting every necessary 
object in the most perfect manner; 
as it gives the power both of altering 
the temperature and increasing the 
circulation. W/e cannot, however, 
always hope for good management 
in things of this nature, the princi- 
ples of which are not understood by 
those to whom it usually falls to 
regulate the process. The use of 
steam, for heating the metallic tubes 
and surfaces employed in artificial 
ventilation, will indeed prevent the 
unpleasant and noxious effluvia of 
scorched air ; but this method also 
has its inconveniences; and the ap- 
paratus for all these processes is 
complicated and expensive. 

There 1s, however, a very simple, 
cheap, and effectual plan, which 
might be adopted without inconve- 
nience in all buildings where the 
object is simply to vendéilate, and not 
to warm, the air ; as is usually the 
case in crowded assemblies. ‘This 
plan is nothing more than to draw off 
the respired and heated air (which 
always ascends to the ceiling,) by 
means of a pipe or pipes perforating 
the roof and opening into the exter- 
nal air; through which pipes a con- 
stant and rapid stream of air is to be 
maintained by means of artificial heat. 
The methods of applying this power 
are various. Ina sick-room, for 1n- 
stance, or crowded school-room, °F 
close bed-chamber, or in a ship, let 
an aperture be made through the 
ceiling, or towards the top of the wall 
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or windows, through which a pipe 
open at both ends is to pass upwards 
jnto the chimney or the open alr. 
With this pipe a lamp or candie must 
be so connected that the air which is 
decomposed or rarefied by its flas.e 
shall escape only through the fife. 
A constant Current will be thus per- 
petually maintained ; the impure air 
of the apartment will be drawn off ; 
and fresh air will be gradually sup- 

lied from the doors and windows to 
make up the deficiency. In an ordi- 
nary apartment, where a light would 
otherwise be burned, the expense of 
this ventilation would be literally 
nothing but fixing the pipe, which 
might be easily managed so as for 
the aperture not to disfigure the 
room. A few lamps skilfully appli- 
edin this manner would probably 
keep a large and crowded building 
adequately ventilated. 

But a still more powerful, and of- 
ten more convenient, mode of effect- 
ing the object, especially in church- 
es, would be, simply to fix an open 
pipe, as before, in or near the ceiling; 
and to extend it to a stove or fire. 
place, either in the building itself, 
the vestry, or even an adjoining 
house. The pipe must descend be- 
low the level of the stove, and then 
be bent, and made to pass upwards 
through the fire, or at the back or 
side of it, and thence be carried a 
short way up the chimney, or into 
the open air. The air in the part of 
the pipe bent upwards being rarefied 
by the fire, would ascend and escape, 
aid the deficiency would be supplied 
by the vitiated air from the interior 
of the building through the aperture 
Inthe ceiling, and fresh air would 
gradually flow in at every door, win- 
dow, and crevice, to keep up the 
equilibrium. {f one pipe were not 
suficient, two or more might be 
used. It is only necessary, in this 
and every other mode of ventilation, 
to contrive that the fresh air flowing 
into the building shall have its cur- 
rent so directed as not to be inconve- 
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nient to the persons assembled. This 
may be easily effected by fan-lights, 
Casements, or other contrivances, so 
fixed as to deflect the stream of wind 
to a convenient angle, in order that 
it may mix with the body of air in 
the building without blowing directly 
upon any part of the Congregation. 
The plan here suggested, as before 
observed, is oniy for the purpose of 
venitlating, and not ~varming church- 
es. The latter is quite a secondary 
point, and in country churches is 
seldom thought of. Where, how- 
ever, it is considered necessary, it 
may be effected in any of the usual 
methods, which will not interfere 
with, but rather assist the foregoing 
process. Stoves and fires in a church 
Possess the advantage both of venti. 
lating and warming the building ; 
but they cause partial Currents, and, 
unless fed by pipes from without, 
Vitiate the air by absorbing its oxy- 
gen. A great inconvenience from 
them is, that, being placed above the 
level of the floor, they Cause a con- 
Stant rush of cold air to the feet, and 
hot air to the body. ‘To obviate this 
inconvenience, the fire Ought always 
to be below the level of the pavement. 
Where a stove isalready usedina 
church, it would be very easy toem- 
ploy it for the purpose of ventilation 
as well as warmth. Let a pipe, 
reaching nearly tothe ceiling, and 
open attop, be brought down the side 
of the building and bent as before 
under the stove. The stove must be 
made air-tight, except through this 
pipe, which has a Communicaiion 
with the body of air in the interior 
of the building, at or near the ceiling. 
The fire being lighted, the air will 
rush up the chimney; but the whole 
apparatus being air-tight, the place 
of this rarefied air can-be supplied, 
and the fire fed, onv/y through the 
ventilation-pipe, which will thus 
draw off the vitiated air from the 
interior of the building, and carry it 
through the chimney, into the open 
air, while fresh air flows in from 
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every crevice to supply its place. 
The whole apparatus may be con. 
cealed, or rendered ornamental, if 
necessary. 

I trust these observations will not 
be considered inappropriate to your 
Pages, espeCially as they have refe- 
rence to a point of great importance 
to the frequenters of charitable meet- 
ins and crowded churches. It is 
justly remarked by Mr. Cecil, in his 
« Remains,” that “ There is too 
little attention in many churches to 
man as man. I would consult his 
convenience in all lawful points. If 
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he cov. 3it easier On cushions, he 
shoulu nave cushions. I would not 
tell him to be warm in God’s ser. 
vice, while I leave bim to shiver with 
cold. No doors should creak; no 
windows should rattle,” 

There is: much wholesome sup- 
gestion in this advice, and | offer it 
as my apology for troubling you 
with the present remarks, which con- 
cern not less the mental composure 
than the health and physical conve- 
nience of the worshipper. 

PU LMONARIUS. 


—_—___— 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sermons fireached in the Parish 
Church of High Wycombe, Bucks. 
By the Rev. CuarLes BrapLey, 
Curate of High Wycombe. Vol. 
II1.* London, 1820. pp. 398. 


Amonc the effects of the general ex- 
tension of information,one has been 
to tear away the veil of mystery 
which hung around many subjects, 
and to produce in the public the ha- 
bit of judying for themselves on a va- 
riety of important points respecting 
which they were once accustomed (to 
imbibe implicitly the opinions of 
their teachers. The result has been, 
to render any atiempt at mysterious 
concealment both impolitic and un- 
popular. The three learned profes- 
sions have all felt the effects of the 
change. The courts of law no lon- 
ger conduct their proceedings under 
the covert of a learned language ; 
the physician finds that more than 
the solemnity of a technical jargon is 
necessary to gain public confidence ; 


* The first volume having been some 
time before the public, and the fourth edi- 
tion being on sale, we shall confine our re- 
marks and extracts exclusively to the 
second, which is just published, and is con- 
sequently less extensively known. The 
rocrits of both are about equal. 


and the divine, bereft of much of the 
prescriptive reverence which once 
attached to his office in the sight of 
his parishioners, is constrained to 
adapt his exertions to the existing 
State of things, and to acquire by the 
propriety of his conduct, and the 
acknowledged excellence of his 
pulpit Insiructions, the respect 
which cannot any longer be se- 
cured by a mere assumption of 
sacredness and infallibility. The 
sermons of the clergy are judged of 
with the same freedom as a secular 
composition : it is not what the 
preacher says, but what he can 
prove, or what at least appears to the 
bearer to be proved, that commands 
assent. The best way to counteract 
any evil consequences arising from 
this freedom in the laity, is for the 
clergy to exercise the same, or even 
a severer criticism upon themselves ; 
and particularly, in the article of 
preaching, to fix in their own minds 
a standard so high, that they need 
not fear the increased information of 
the age, as far at least as it is content 
with censuring only what is really 
deserving of castigation. ee 
In thus adverting to the critical 
spirit of the times as respects pulptt 
compositions, we are not defend- 
ing that spirit, at least in its exces> 
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Indeed, nothing can more strongly 
counteract the effects of public in- 
struction than the undue indulgence 
ofsuch atemper of mind; for where 
it becomes predominant, it must ne- 
cessarily subvert that Christian sim- 
icity and docility which are requi- 
site for the right reception of sacred 
truth. The hearer ought, indeed, to 
endeavour to ascertain whether the 
eeneral tenor of a sermon agyeces or 
oD - . ; 
disagrees with the Sacred Oracles, 
and to approve or censure according- 
ly ; but this is a very different thing 
from that spirit Of captious Criticism 
which makes a man an offender for a 
word. Some disunction must, bhow- 
ever, be made between preached 
avd printed sermons. We goto the 
house of God for better and humbier 
purposes than lo criticise the struc- 
ture or style of adiscourse—it is the 
spiritual food which is set before us 
atthe moment; and it is our duty 
and privilege rather to derive what 
nourishment we can from it, than to 
waste the opportunity in criticising 
the mode in which it happens to be 
presented for our acceptance. But 
a published sermon seems voluntarily 
to invite a severer eXamination : it 
lays aside the plea of the solemnity 
due to sacred worship, and throws 
itself on the stream of current lite- 
rature to find its level. We would 
not, indeed, even here encourage a 
cavilling or fastidious spirit ; for can- 
dour, delicacy, and a certain degree, 
We might say, of reverence, are due 
(0a composition which professes to 
have been drawn up for far higher 
than literary ends, and which appeals 
tous on subjects of infinite and eter- 
nal importance. But from fair and 
l€mperate criticism a volume of ser- 
mons ought not to be exempted, any 
More than a volume of poems or es- 
Says; especially when we consider 
how much benefit both the com po- 
sers and the hearers of sermons may 
derive from a judicious exposition 
of their excellencies and defects. 
There are, indeed, some few per- 
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sons, both preachers and hearers, 
who view a sermon as ab effusion so 
far removed from every thing which 
affects ordinary compositions, and are 
accustomed to speak of the promis- 
ed assistance of the Holy Spirit in 
the pulpit as falling so little short of 
direct inspiration, that they reyard 
with a sort of horror every remark 
upon a sermon which has reference 
to its style or structure, the selec- 
tion of its topics, or the propriety of 
its quotations. But, with the excep- 
tion of a few individuals of this cast 
of mind, the importance of attend- 
ing to the subsidiary as well as the 
higher aids of the pulpit is readily 
acknowledged; and we do not fear 
to be considered as unscrip.urally 
intrenching upon sacred things, 
when we take a literary as well as 
religious survey of the published 
discourses which fall under our cri. 
tical inspection. 

It will not, we hope, be inferred 
from these preliminary remarks, 
that the work before us calls for any 
severe exertion of thisduty. So far 
from it, Mr. Bradley’s volumes are 
highly respectable in a literary as 
weil as theological point of view, and 
will furnish some suggestions which 
may be of utility to less accurate 
and methodical preachers. 

With regard to the general struc. 
ture of his discourses, Mr. Bradley 
has adopted the useful practice of 
dividing each sermon into separate 
heads; thus putting the hearer or 
reader in full possession of every 
topic of the discussion, and assisting 
the understanding to comprehend, 
and the memory to retain, the sub- 
siance of the discourse. We have 
often pointed out the utility of this 
method above the polished flow of 
an essay ; in which an ordinary hear- 
er usually finds it difficult to discern 
the drift, or to collect the separate 
arguments and illustrations. We 
are glad to perceive that the national 
pulpit has begun so widely to resume 
this old homiletic custom ; and that 
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while we avoid, as common sense and 
good taste equally require, the mi- 
nute intricacy of division and subdi- 
vision in which some of our old di- 
vines displayed their ingenuity and 
patience, we are not ashamed to 
break in upon the even flow of a dis- 
course with a firstly, secondly, third- 
ly, or other intelligible notification 
of plan and argument. This prac- 
tice is also usually as beneficial to 
the preacher as to the auditor: for 
while the latter more clearly under- 
stands, and more easily retains, the 
substance of the disquisition ; the 
former is obliged to think more me- 
thodically, and to delineate in his 
mind the whole outline of his dis- 
course before he ventures to fill up 
any single part. 

Our author’s divisions are usually 
very happy; and often possess the 
threefold merit of flowing from the 
text, of being connected with the 
subject, and of rising in regular gra- 
dation above each other. These 
three points should always, as far as 
possibie, be attempted to be secured 
by the writers of sermons. If the 
division does not flow from the text, 
the discourse is rather an essay on 
a given subject, than an explanation 
and application of the passage pro- 
fessedly under deliberation, which 
thus becomes only a motto to the 
argument. ‘The connexion of each 
division and subdivision with the 
general subject, is also of great im- 
portance ; otherwise, in pluce of a 
satisfactory discussion of a fixed set 
of topics, we have a sermon of patch. 
work, the various parts of which have 
little or no real connexion, and are 
brought together only because the 
separate words or Clauses of the text 
happened to furnish an apology for 
their introduction ; of which the 
preacher was perhaps glad to avail 
himself, in order to have a sufficient 
quantity of matter for his discourse 
without the labour of collecting am. 


ple materials on a few select topics. 


And here, advocates as we are for 
the system of generally dividing ser- 
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mons into well-defined heads, we 
fear the practice is sometimes made 
subservient to indolence, especially 
by extempore ‘preachers. We have 
more than once heard a clergyman 
Say to a friend, ** Give mea division 
for my sermon to-morrow,” wiri a 
tone which seemed to imply, that, a 
suitable division being found, the 
whole affair was accomplished. But 
this is far from being the case; for 
to fill up the heads of a good division 
With rich, valuable, and appropriate 
matter, must be a work of much 
study and reflection. It is indeed 
easy, after having projected two or 
three heads, and subdivided each into 
aS many more, to occupy the allot- 
ted time of a sermon by a few com- 
mon-place remarks under each ; 
there is scarcely a boy in a National 
School wio is not masier of a suf- 
ficient stock of divinity for this pur- 
pose: but it is a very different exer- 
tton of mind to make the divisions 
and subdivisions rise, as it were, in 
regular progression, each dependent 
upon and growing out of the other; 
and to fill up each, not with mere 
casual remarksor random quotations 
from Scripture, which might serve 
as well for any other sermon con- 
nected with the same topic, but with 
arguments, texts, illustrations, and 
appeals in strict consonance with the 
general frame and bearing of the 
discourse. 

In both these points Mr. Brad- 
ley’s sermons deserve praise ; for 
his divisions are not only generally 
good in themselves and appropriate 
to his subject, but are worked out 
with such materials as prove that 
he does not multiply his heads in 
order to spare himself the labour o! 
thought, or content himself wits ex- 
pending all his power upon the mere 
skeleton of a discourse, thus put 
ting off his hearers with a thread: 
bare enumeration of topics, which 
the preacher is too indolent or too 
unskilful to clothe with their appro 
priate vestments. 

We purpose to give two or thre¢ 
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specimens of the manner in which 
our author divides his sermons ; and 
then to present a few passages illus- 
trative of the mode in which he fills 
up his outhue. 

Opening almost casually towards 
the middle of the volume, we find 
two discourses, respectively on * the 
Repentance of Judas,” and “the Re- 
pentance of Peter. ’ The first 1s 
from Matt. xxvii. 3—5. The author 
proposes Lo consider, first, Wherein 
the repentance of Judas resembled 
true repentance ; and, secondly, 
Wherein it differed from it. Under 
the first head, he shows that the re- 
pentance of Judas resembled true re- 
pentance, 1. [n that conviction of sin 
from which it sprany ; 2. In the open 
acknowledgement of his guilt; 3, In 
the sorrow with which his repentance 
was accompanied; 4. In the self- 
condemnation to which it led; and, 
5. In his anxiety to counteract the 
evil consequences of his crime, and 
his renunciation of its fruits. All 
these particulars are perspicuously 
inferred from the words of the text. 
But, secondly, it differed, 1. In its 
origin; 2. In the object of his sor- 
row; 3. Initsextent; and, 4. In its 
result, The whole discourse forcibly 
points out the difference between the 
repentance of Judas, and that godly 
sorrow for sin * wiich needeth not 
tobe repented of.” The practical 
lessons derived by the preacher from 
lis subject are, 1. That we may bear 
avery close resemblance to the dis- 
ciples of Christ, and yet remain in 
the number of his enemies and share 
their condemnation; 2. That a pro- 
fession of attachment to Christ aggra- 
vales the guilt of sin, and renders an 
indulgence in it peculiarly danger- 
ous; and 3, That no man can even- 
ually be a gainer by sin. 

The “Repentance of Peter,” which 
follows that of Judas, and seems in- 
tended aS a counter-part to it, is from 
Luke xxii, 60—62. We are invited 
»y the preacher to consider, first, 


’ 


| . . 
Che means by which it was produced: 


secondly, The sorrow which accom- 
panied it; and, thirdly, The effects 
by which it was followed. The means 
are shown to be, 1. A circumstance 
apparently unimportant: * while he 
yet spake, the cock crew ;”’—2, The 
interposition of our Lord, who took 
advamtage of that circumstance to 
recall the thoughts of the Apostle: 
‘“ The Lord turned and looked upon 
Peter ;”"—3. His own serious reflec- 
tion: ** Peter remembered the word 
of the Lord.”’ The sorrow of St. Pe- 
ter is described as of a softening na- 
ture: ‘he wept;’—as acute: “he 
wept ditterly ;”—and as secret and 
unostentatious: “he went out and 
wept.” The effects of his repentance 
are shewn to have been, 1. An in- 
creasing love for his Divine Master ; 
and, 2. Greater zeal and boldness in 
his service. The whole is applied, 
1. To the pardoned transgressor ; 
2. To the humble penitent; and 3. 
To the hardened sinner. 

The next discourse (the Twelfth,) 
entitled ** The Confession of Pha- 
raoh,” from Exod. ix, 27, 28, is some- 
what similar to the Tenth, on ** the 
Repentance of Judas,’ The author 
shews, that the confession of Pharaoh 
resembled genuine penitence, in be- 
ing open and undisguised; in being 
accompanied with a sense of guilt; 
in the confession of sin as an offence 
against God; in admitting an acknow- 
ledgment of God’s justice in inflict- 
ing his judgments; in being attend- 
ed with certain good resolutions ; 
and in a general conviction of the 
Divine mercy ;—but it differed from 
true contrition in being forced and 
reluctant ; in being unaccompanied 
with true humiliation before God ; in 
not being followed by an entire renun- 
ciation of sin ; and in not being habi- 
tual and lasting. The lessons which 
the author derives from the foregoing 
heads are, 1. The great need of self- 
examination ; 2. The deceitfulness 
and depravity of the human heart ; 3. 
The folly of trusting in mere convic- 
tions; yet, 4. The guilt and danger 
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of stifling them; and, lastly, The 
greatness of the Divine mercy,as ex- 
emplified in the forbearance of Jeho- 
vah towards the king of Egypt. 

We have taken these three conse- 
cutive discourses as a fair average 
specimen of our author’s mode of ad- 
justing his topics. Inthe remainder 
of the volume, in some few instances 
the divisions are not so happy, while 
in others they are even better ; and, 
upon the whole, we consider them 
generally simple, perspicuous, and as 
furnishing appropriate materials for 
illustrating and enforcing the texts 
to which they belong. A hearer, who 
should carry home trom public wor- 
ship nothing more than the bare out. 
line of one of these sermons, could 
not complain that he was destitute of 
suitable subjects for his Sunday even- 
ing’s reflections or conversation. 
There is something tangible in dis- 
courses constructed upon this plan, 
which enables the auditor to grasp the 
general outline, and to retain not only 
the impression of the moment of 
their delivery, but the exact views of 
Divine truth which led to that im- 
pression, and which, being admitted 
more easily into the understanding 
and better retained in the memory by 
means of the artificial assistance of 
clear divisions, may be recalled to 
mind in future hours of retirement 
and meditation. The effect of an 
essay sermon, on the contrary, is al- 
most entirely confined, among unin- 
structed persons at Jeast, to the im- 
mediate impression; for but few 
individuals, In an ordinary conprega- 
tion, can, with once hearing a ser- 
mon, analyze its component parts, 
and sort its various arguments, So as 
to detect the outline and method 
which the preacher had studiously 
concealed. 

But we proceed to give a few ex. 
amples of the mode in which Mr. 
Bradley fills uft his sketches ; begin- 
ning with the exordium—a part ofa 
discourse which serves as a sort of 
portico, not only for the purpose of 
introducing us to the interior of the 
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building, but of adding beauty to it, 
and exhibiting, if we may so Speak 
at the first glance, its Style of orna. 
ment and architecture. Mr. Brag. 
ley’s introductions are generally very 
short and unstudied : they are, in fact, 
liule more than a stepping-stone 
from the text to the division, jp 
which utility, and not attraction, ap- 
pears to be his soleaim. Few writers 
of sermons have been eminently hap- 
py in this difficult part of their dis. 
courses ; and some of those who have 
been considered most successful— 
as, for instance. Lavington—have 
been too apt, in search of something 
striking, to forget the severe dignity 
and simplicity which become the 
Christian pulpit. Perhaps it is, ge- 
nerally speaking, better that a prea- 
Cher should usher in his discourse 
with a few judicious and undeniably 
appropriate remarks, than spend 
much time and labour in searching 
for novel and_ splendid . touches, 
which, however they may arrest the 
attention at the moment, are not al- 
ways capable of bearing the scrutiny 
of correct taste and criticism, and 
too often betray the preacher into a 
love of vain ornament, and turn the 
minds of the hearers from the sobrie- 
ty of serious instruction. Important 
as it is to awaken attention, it is not 
less so to guard against the disap- 
pointment which an inflated exor- 
dium, followed by a meagre dis. 
course, never fails to produce. 


Nec sic incipies, ut scriptor Cyclicus olim, 
‘¢Fortunam Priami contabo et nobile bel. 


lum “9 
Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissot 
hiatu? : 


Mr. Bradley’s introductions are 
never attended with this unhappy 
effect: on the contrary, they lead 
us to feel that he is so engrossed 
with the importance of his subject 
that he is anxious to ‘cut short all 
intermission,” and to enter at once 
upon the discussion. In some few 
instances, however, he is more 
tentive to the vestibule as well . 
the interior of the edifice ; and 0° 
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without effect—as for example, in 
the first discourse, from Psalm xc. 
1, 2. 


6 Ag we contemplate the world we in- 
habit, we are often tempted to conclude 
that its firm foundations never can be mov- 
ed, and its scenes of beauty and magonifi- 
cence never be destroyed. But while we 
are admiring and speculating, the faskion 
of this world is rapidly passing away, and 
its glory hastening to an everlasting end. 
The heavens above us too must perish. 
The sun and the stars in their courses are 
measuring out their own appointed years, 
as well as ours; and when their numbered 
revolutions are completed, the sun will 
cease to rise and the moon to shine, the 
stars of heaven will fall, and the place thereof 
know them againno more. And yet, breth- 
ren, we who are surrounded by these fading 
worlds are not thus limited in our duration, 
We shall be alive ages and ages afier the 
earth has been consumed and the heavens 
dissolved, and shall still want a habitation 
to dwellin, a refuge, and ahome. Where 
then is this habitation to be found? The 
Psalmist tells us. He bids us lift up our 
eyes to the throne of God, and shews us a 
dwelling-place there, standing on everlast- 
ing foundations, and able to receive and 
shelter every immortal soul. ¢ Lord,’ says 
he, ‘thou hast been our dwelling-place in 
all generations. Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting thou art God.’ 


“ The subjects of consideration suggest- 
ed to us by these words are three; the 
eternity of God; the relation in which 
this eternal God stands to his servants ; 
and the feelings which the contemplation 
ofhim as their everlasting dwelling-place 
ought lo excite in their minds.” pp. 1, 2. 


We shall give another example, 
from the seventh sermon, on Isaiah 
XXXV. 8——10. 


“The chapter, of which these words are 
apart, testifies of Christ. The prophet, 
while foretelling in it the return of the 
Jews from their captivity in Babylon, is 
ehabied to look forward to a more spiritual 
and much greater deliverance. With the 
eve of faith he sees the kingdom of the 
Messiah established in the earth; and, 
calling to his aid the most glowing and 
*spressive figures which nature can sup 
Cirist. Observ, No. 225. 
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ply, he déscribes the future blessedness 
and glory of the church under his reign. 
His Gospel is represented as making glad 
the wilderness and the solitary place, 
causing the desert to rejoice and blossom 
as the rose, and covering it with the ver- 
dure and towering cedars of Lebanon, Car- 
mel, and Sharon. He comes and publishes 
salvation, and the eyes of the blind are 
opened and the ears of the deaf are unstop- 
ped; the lame man leaps as a hart, and 
the tongue of the dumb sings. He pours 
out his Spirit from on high, and then wa- 
ters break cut in the wilderness and streams 
in the desert ; the parched ground becomes 
a pool, and the thirsty land springs of 
water. And what follows? in the midst 
of this once dreary but now rejoicing 
scene, he casts up a highway; he opens a 
new and blessed road, by whicha multi- 
tude of the enslaved and perishing save 
themselves from their miseries, and are 
led to his kingdom and his throne.” pp. 
125, 126. 


In presenting a specimen of the 
manner in which Mr. Bradley clothes 
his divisions, we might select from 
almost any part of the volume ; for 
the excellency of our author’s dis- 
courses does not consist in pecu- 
liarly powerful or striking passages, 
but ina generally equable flow of 
sound scriptural instruction. The 
following, for example, is the man- 
ner in which he speaks of * the wrath 
to come,’’ in the eighteenth sermon. 


‘‘ It is Divine wrath; not the anger of a 
creature, whose power is limited and whose 
duration is finite, but the displeasure of One, 
who fills heaven and earth with his power, 
and eternity with his existence. It is the 
wrath of that fearful God, of whom bis ser- 
vant Job says, that ‘he moveth the moun. 
tains of the earth, and overturneth them in 
his anger ;’ that ‘ he shaketh the earth out 
of her place, and the pillars thereof trem- 
ble ;? that * he commandeth the sun and it 
riseth not, and he sealeth up the stars.’ 
‘ Who then can stand before his indigna- 
tion ? And who can abide in the fierceness 
of his anger 2?” 


“2. It is also unmingled wrath, judg- 
ment without mercy, justice without the 
least mixture of goodness. Here the most 
sinful have some mitigation of their suffer- 
ings, and the most miserable some inter- 
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vals of rest; but they, who suffer in eter- 
nity, are always and completely wretched. 
‘They shall drink of the wine of the wrath 
of God, which is poured out without mix- 
ture into the cup of his indignation, and 
they shall be tormented with fire and brim- 
stone ; aud the smoke of their torment as- 
cendeth up for ever and ever ; and they 
have no rest day nor night.’ 


“S$. This wrath is, further, provoked 
wrath, It was not the original inheritance 
of man, He, who made us, loves us; and 
though we have rebelled against him, he 
loves us still, for to him belong mercies 
and forgivenesses. We are trying his pa- 
tience to the very utmost every hour we 
live, but still he spares us, visits us every 
hour with goodness, and sends us in his 
Gospel the freest and most gracious offers 
of reconciliation. If then we persevere in 
rejecting these offers, the wrath, which 
will fall on us, will not only come from a 
God of dreadful majesty and power, but 
from a God whose patience has been tired 
and worn out by our obstinate perseverance 
in rebellion; from a God provoked, not 
only by our transgressions against his law, 
but by our pouring contempt on his mer- 
cy; by our rejection of a salvation which 
cost him the blood of his Son. Hence it is 
called, ‘the wrath of the Lamb,’ the wrath 
of abused gentleness and exhausted pa- 


tlence. 


*©4, And it is also accumulated wrath, 
a wrath that we have inflamed and in- 
creased by every act of sin, which we have 
committed. All our transgressions pro- 
voke the displeasure of God against us, 
and though we go on year after year, with- 
out feeling the effect of it, his displeasure 
stil exists, and unless we are converied 
and saved, we shall receive it and bear it 
all. The longer we live then, and the more 
daringly we sin against Heaven, the more 
dreadful will be our doom in our latter 
end. Our daily guilt is increasing our fu- 
ture judgment, Every unclean thought 
we indulge, every idle word we utter, 
every transgression we fall into, and every 
duty we neglect, has its own punishment 
connected with it, and will aggravate our 
misery in eternity. ‘The Lord reveng- 
eth,’ says the prophet Nahum, ‘and is fu- 
rious. The Lord will take vengeance on 
his adversaries, and reserveth wrath for his 
enemies.’ ‘ After thy hardness and im. 
penitent heart,’ says St Paul, ‘thou trea. 
surest up unto thyself wrath against the 
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day of wrath and revelation of the righ. 
teous judgment of God.? 


“5. But what adds so greatly to the 
feartulness ot this wrath, is the considera. 
tion that it is, and ever will be, a future 
wrath. It is wrath to come, and when we 
shall have borne it millions of ages, it will 
be wrath to come still, no nearer an end 
than it was at first, nor easier to be borne, 
It is eternal wrath, lasting as the holiness 
of the Being who inflicts, and the guilt of 
the sinners who endure it. The world 
will not believe this; but there is no truth 
which the Bible more clearly and more 
solemnly asserts. It tells us, tbat to the 
ungodly is reserved the blackness of dark. 
ness for ever ; that their destruction is ever. 
lasting ; that they are tormented by a worm 
that dieth not, and by a fire that never 
shall be quenched. Here for a season we 
may forget or disbelieve those declarations, 
but the very moment in which the wrath of 
God first bursts on us, we shall know it to 
be eternal ; all the sinkings and anguish of 
despair will accompany it and dreadiully 
increase its weight.” pp. 325—328, 


This simple and faithful, yet by 
no means harsh or unfeeling, method 
of pressing this awful subject on the 
consideration of the heedless sinner, 
by a distinct enumeration of some of 
the particular ingredients which con- 
stitute that bitter cup, seems well 
calculated to leave a salutary impres- 
sion on the mind. We shall pre- 
sent, as a counterpart, the following 
description of ** the heavenly Zion,” 
in the eighth discourse. It is intro- 
duced in the shape of a comparison 
between the earthly and the heavenly 
Zion, from Isaiah xxxv. 10. 


« But it is in vain, brethren, that we en- 
deavour to comprehend the glory and hap- 
piness of the future habitation of the re- 
deemed. The earthly Jerusalem was 3 
splendid city, beautiful for situation, and 
the joy of the whole earth was mount Zion; 
but even in the height of ber greatness, 
when the glory of the Lord rested on her 
tabernacle, when peace was within her walls 
and prosperity within her palaces, she af- 
forded but a poor emblem of the heavenly 
Zion. At the period, however, to which 
the words of the prophet primarily 'e- 
late, the gontrast was peculiarly striking: 
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The Zion, to which the liberated Jews so 
ioyfully returned after their captivity in 
Babylon, was a wilderness, and Jerusalem 
a desolation, The holy and beautiful house, 
where their fathers worshipped, was burnt 
up with fire, and all their pleasant things 
were laid waste. Andeven when they had 
succeeded afier years of toil and difficulty 
in again raising its walls, their joy was em- 
bittered by a remembrance of the superior 
glory of their former temple, and their 
peace was incessantly disturbed by the at- 
tacks of their enemies. And where is Je- 
rusalem now? Whereis its temple? Not 
a stone remains of either, which has not 
been cast down. And where are the people 
who founded them, and dwelt in them, and 
loved them so well? Wandering as out- 
casts on the face of the earth, scorned by 
men, and rejected by God. As for their 
country, itis desolate ; strangers devour it 
in their presence, and it is desolate as over- 
thrown by strangers, 


‘“‘ The heavenly Zion however knows no 
destruction, and fears no changes. It isa 
city, which hath foundations; an abiding 
city; acity, which the force of a universe 
could not shake nor the rolling ages of 
eternity impair. Its walls are not lying in 
ruins, wailing to be rebuilt by the sinners 
whom Sovereign mercy leads to them. Its 
builder and maker is God. Before the 
foundation of the world was laid, he pre- 
pared and adorned it for his people, and to 
secure tothem its blessedness and honours, 
his eternal Son has entered it as their re- 
presentative, and taken possession of it in 
their behalf; and he will soon come again 
with glory to take them to bimself, and to 
lead them to the place he has prepared for 
them. Then indeed shall they obtain joy 
and gladness; a happiness, which will 
allow them to shed no tears at the remem. 
brance of the bliss that was lost in para- 
dise, but cause sorrow and sighing to flee, 
like mists before the radiant beams of the 
sua, for ever away. Their joy shall be 
everlasting, without interruption, mixture, 
orend; for no enemies can come near to 
disturb the city where they dwell. No 
changes nor commotions are dreaded, no 
spectacles of wo are ever seen within its 
walls. No evil tidings are heard there, no 
fears known. * Look upon Zion,’ says the 
prophet, ‘the city of our solemnities. 
Thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet 
habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be 
taken down ; not one of the stakes thereof 
shall ever be removed, neither shall any 
ofthe cords thereof be broken, But there 


the glorious Lord will be unto us a place 
of broad rivers and streams, wherein shall 
go no galley with oars, neither shall gal- 
lant ship pass thereby.” Hear also the 
testimony of one, who was admitted to a 
nearer view of its glories. * And I John 
saw the holy city, the new Jerusajem, com- 
ing down from God out of heaven, prepared 
as a bride adorned for her husband. And 
I heard a great voice out of heaven, saying, 
Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and he will dwell with them, and they shall 
be his people, and God himself shall be 
wiih them, and be their God. And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; 
and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain; for the former things are 
passed away.’” pp. 149—152. 


Having thus presented a cursory 
view of Mr. Bradley’s mode of intro- 
duction, division, and discussion, we 
shall next advert to what is usually 
called the application,—a sort of ho- 
miletical peroration, of great impor- 
tance for impressing a subject on the 
mind of the ignorant or careless audi- 
tor. It may not indeed be very grate- 
ful toa fastidious taste, for the Chris- 
tian minister to marshal his congre- 
gation into their respective classes 
in the scriptural scale, and to apply 
to each the ‘‘ doctrine, reproof, cor- 
rection, or instruction in righteous- 
ness,” which their wants may re- 
quire, or the subject may suggest ; 
but for the purpose of arresting the 
thoughtless, alarming the impeni- 
tent, comforting the dejected, and 
furnishing the means of self-scrutiny 
to all, no better plan has been devised. 
We do not indeed intend to say that 
every discourse should go regularly 
through this process at its close—a 
practice Which, when uniformly 
adopted, becomes too artificial, and 
is apt to produce an effect the very 
contrary to that intended ;—but the 
practical drift of every sermon, its 
bearings upon the human Character, 
and its application to the conscience, 
should always be plainly marked ; 
sometimes in the way of a set enu- 
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meration and appeal at the close of 
the discourse ; sometimes at the con- 
clusion of its separate parts ; some- 
times in the way of what sermon- 
writers Call perpetual application ; 
and sometimes, perhaps most often, 
by those nicer touches,which lead the 
hearer to apply the subject to him- 
self without any express notification 
on the part of the preacher. Mr. 
Bradley occasionally uses all these 
methods, and seems generally to 
have devoted an anxious attention to 
this part of his duty as a preacher. 
He is always practical in bis iostruc- 
tions ; and in none of his discourscs 
has he forgotten, that the object of a 
sermon is far more than to amuse 
the understanding with barren dis- 
quisitions, or to aim at affecting the 
passions while the conscience is un- 
impressed. Weare glad also (o per- 
ceive, that, while he is correct and 
explicit on the great doctrines which 
render the Gospel a system of free 
salvation, and athx its blessings not 
to human merit but to Divine mer- 
cy, he is not deterred, by the fear of 
incurring the charge of legality, from 
pressing closely home to the con- 
sciences of his hearers the various 
dispositions and duties which belong 
to the Christian character. He thus 
enforces, for example, in his third 
sermon, the much-neglected duty of 
forgiving injuries, and repressing 
every unkind and irritable temper. 


“We may infer from the text [2 Sam. 
xvi. 11, 12,] the reason, why so much im- 
portance is attached in the Scriptures to a 
forgiving spirit. It is impossible to read 
the New Testament without being struck 
with the frequency, with which this Chris- 
tian grace is inculcated, and the peculiar 
sanctions, by which the practice of itis en- 
forced. Not only the sincerity of our 
religious profession, but even our eternal 
salvation is made to depend on our pos- 
sessing it. ‘If ye forgive men their tres- 
passes,’ says Christ, ‘ your heavenly Father 
will also forgive you ; but if ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, neither will your Fa- 
ther forgive vour trespasses.’ 
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“Why then, it may be asked, is this 
duty so earnestly and solemnly urged on 
us? And why are consequences so fearfyl| 
important connected with the breach of jt} 
The text answers these inquiries, [t 
shews us the grounds, from which Chris. 
tian forgiveness proceeds ; and consequent. 
ly it discovers to us the dispositions, of 
which the revengeful are destitute. And 
what are these dispositions? A mind 
softened and subdued by the chastisements 
of Heaven, and cherishing a firm and ever. 
active belief in a superimtending Prov. 
dence ; a heart deeply conscious of its guilt, 
and yet steadfastly hoping in the mercy of 
its God. Now it is plain that these spiri. 
tual gifis lie at the very foundation of true 
religion; that the sinner who is destitute 
of them, can offer to God no worship which 
he will accept, nor have one feeling in his 
beart which he will approve. And is not 
this inference also equally plain, that as 
long as we remain the slaves of passion, 
malice, and wrath, we are utter strangers 
to that grace, which bringeth salvation? 
that our convictions of sin, however deep, 
are not the fruits of genuine contrition, but 
the mere workings of a guilty conscience ? 
that our faith is presumption, and our hope 
a delusion ? 


“ Will your religion then bear to be 
brought to this test? Has it subdued the 
malignant passions of your nature? It 
found you irritable and revengeful ; has it 
made you patient and forgiving? In your 
daily intercourse with your fellow-sinners, 
are you seen to be walking as the disciples 
of a meek and lowly Saviour, and the chil- 
dren of a long-suffering God ? 


‘‘ It is vain, brethren, to turn away from 
such questions as these. It is vain to 
despise them as legal, or to slight them as 
righteous over much. That holy Jesus, 
who will one day call us to his bar, will 
never forget nor despise these tests of our 
faith. On the throne of his glory he will 
try us by them; yea, he is trying us by 
them now, and deciding by them whether 
we are among the people, whom he has 
purchased with his blood. Judge your- 
selves then by the standard, by which you 
are judged of your Lord. Bring your dis- 
positions and tempers, as well as your 
opinions and feelings, to the test of Scrip- 
ture, What is that religion worth, which 
does not sweeten the temper and reign 
over the heart? It may clothe a man with 
a form of godliness ; it may give rise ( 
many lively emotions within him; it may 
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uiet his conscience ; it may even send Lim 
out of the world tranquil and fearless ; but 
it cannot make him meet for a kingdom 
of peace and of love; it cannot save his 
soul. The wisdom, which is from above, 
is first pure, then peaceable and genile ; 
but that, which leaves bitter envying and 
strife in the heart, ‘descendeth not from 
above, but is earthly, sensual, and devilish.’ 
He whois under its influence, and yet calls 
himself a believer in Jesus, lies against the 
truth, and his glory shall be turned into 
shame. But what shall be the portion of 
those, whom a consciousness of guilt and a 
sense of pardoning love have made the 
followers of peace? * They shall be called 
the children of God.? The God of peace 
shall be with them, and bless them while 
they live; and when they die, they shall 
see the Lord. ‘hey shall goto a world, 
where the wicked cease from troubling and 
where the weary are at rest, They shall 
dwell ina peaceable habitation, and in sure 
dwellings, and in quiet resting-places ; 
and be filled with that abundant and ever- 
lasting peace, which passeth all under- 
standing,” pp. 59—62. 


Our author’s usual method of wind- 
ing up his discourses, and leaving 
the intended impression, is todeduce 
from the subject under discussion 
such important lessons as it may 
seem calculated to suggest or en- 
force. This species of application is 
highly useful, and, if well conducted, 
seldom fails to arrest the attention of 
an auditory. Even those who cannot 
follow the whole series of remarks 
¢mployed in the body of a discourse, 
can readily understand what general 
instruction it is intended to convey, 
when plainly summed up under a 
‘ew distinct heads. Most persons are 
anxious to collect the spirit, the inten- 
won, what we may call the cui dono, of 
‘sermon ; but which, for want of this 
summary, often eludes the grasp of 
uneducated minds. To the preacher 
himself it may be obvious enough, 
but to the casual bearer it generally 
heeds distinct specification, not only 
nee of ogy “hy but 

pression. e con- 
3'€Sation should not be left at a loss 
“Sto what was the practical effect 


“ended to be left upon their minds : 
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they should feel, at the close of eve- 
ry discourse, that they have acquired 
some distinct and useful view of a 
Christian doctrine or duty ; and are 
able to reply without hesitation to 
the inquiry, “ Whatam [ to learn 
from what I have heard??? For 
want of a suitable application of the 
subject (which, however, as before 
observed, needs not be confined to 
any one method, but may be either 
inferential or hortatory, mzy be either 
summed up in maxims or applied to 
various kinds of character,) many 
otherwise useful discourses lose 
much of their effect. And here is 
one frequent deficiency of essay ser- 
mons; they donot come sufficiently 
to the point. They produce much 
the same effect as the parable of Na- 
than did upon David, defore the pro- 
phet added the application—that is. 
a general indignation against what 
is wrong, or a general admiration of 
What is right—but they want the 
personal moral, * 7howart the man;” 
and they consequently fail to excite 
the penitential acknowledgment, “ I 
have sinned.” The hearers retire 
from the sacred edifice “ and straight- 
way forget what manner of men thcy 
were ;’” for the subject was not 
brought home totheir bosoms. The 
preacher, it is true, made many ex- 
cellent remarks, and alluded perhaps 
to various scriptural characters in 
proof or illustration of his positions ; 
Dut then 


‘; What’s Hecuba to him, or he to 
Hecuba ?” 


We must “stand alone,’ we must 
* mourn apart;” we must each feel 
ourselves insulated persons, selected 
from the body around us; as if the 
general voice of the sermon were, 
“ [have a message from God unto 
thee.’—We shall give one more ex- 
ample of Mr. Bradley’s mode of ap- 
plication, from the sixth discourse, 
entiled ‘ The redeemed Sinner 


joining himself in a Covenant with 


God,” from Jeremiah |. 5. The 
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preacher, after considering first, 
Why the Almighty condescends to 
enter into a covenant with his re- 
deemed people; and, secondly, What 
is implied in their joining them- 
selves to him in a covenant; pro- 
ceeds in conclusion to address, 1. 
Those who have already joined 
themselves to the Lord; 2. ‘Those 
who are desirous of doing so; 3. 
Those who have broken their cove- 
nant; and, 4. Those who have never 
joined themselves to the Lord, or 
thought of his covenant. We se- 
lect the address to the third Class: — 


* Others among us may have broken the 
covenant of the Lord. ‘There was a time, 
when they appeared to be seeking his fa- 
vour. They wept as they thought of their 
sins; their hearts were atiected as they 
heard of his love. ‘They openly confessed 
his name, and went up io the house of God 
with his people as friends. But haw are 
they changed! Their eye has now forgot- 
ten to weep, and their heart to mourn, 
The cares and pleasures of the world have 
driven the remembrance of a crucified Sa- 
viour out of their minds, and are reigning 
in all their former power over their souls, 
Prayer is neglected, the Bible is scldom 
searched,ordinances are slighted, heaven is 
no Jonger desired, nor hell dreaded. They 
have still perhaps a name to live, but in the 
sight of God they are dead. 


* Your situation, brethren, is most peri- 
Inus. There is more hope of the thought- 
less sabbath-breaker, the dissipated trifler, 
the drunkard, than of you. The convic. 
tions you have stifled have hardened your 
hearts; the despite you have done to the 
Spirit of grace has caused him to abandon 
you to a fearful insensibility ; the vows you 
have broken and forgotten are all regis- 
tered in heaven, and have a vengeance 
connected with them, which is ready to 
burst upon your heads. 


** And dare you, in sucha situation as 
this, talk of the everlasting covenant of 
grace, and harbour the presumptuous hope 
that so holy a covenant can insure the sal- 
vation of a proud, worldly-minded, sensual 
despiser ofthe Lord? Thien listen to the 
solemn declarations of the Spirit; ‘The 


[Sepe, 


just shall live by faith, but if any man dray 
back, my soul shall have no pleasure jp 
him, Thus saith the Lord God, As I five 
surely mine oath that he hath despised, and 
my covenant that be hath broken, even jt 
will I recompense upon his owo head, ]y 
is impossible for those, who were once ep. 
lightened, and have tasted «f the heavenly 
gift, and were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, and have tasted the good word of 
G.d and the powers ofthe world to come, 
if they shall fall away, to renew them 
again into repentance ; seeing they crucify 
to themselves the Son of God aftesh, and 
put him to an open shame.’ 


** But even while these awful sayings are 
sounding in your ears; sayings, which seem 
to close for ever the door of mercy ; we are 
warranted to hold out to you an offer of 
pardon. VYhough evenin your best days 
you lied unto God with your tongues, your 
heart was not right with bim, neither were 
you steadfast in bis covenant ; and though 
you have since incurred a guilt, whicis the 
anvels who are accursed for ever never 
knew, yet if you tear out of your heart your 
bold presumption, smite upon your breast, 
and lift up a prayer for mercy, the blood, 
on which you have trampled, will cleanse you 
from all your sins, even from sins, which 
have dishonoured him who shed it ; the Spi- 
rit, whom you have grieved, will take up his 
abode in your hearts, soften, purify, and heal 
them; the God, whom you have forsaken, 
will receive you to his favour, and in the 
end to his kingdom, his house, and his 
arms. ‘ A voice,’ says the prophet, § was 
heard upon the high places, weeping and 
supplications of the children of Israel; for 
they have perverted their way, and they 
have forgotten the Lord their God.’ And 
what is the message, which is sent to this 
mourning people? ‘* Return, thou back- 
sliding Israel, saith the Lord, and Iwill 
heal your backslidings ; and I will not 
cause mine anger to fall upon you; for 
Iam merciful, saith the Lord, and I vill 
not keep anger for ever.” pp. 120—123. 


Our author does not often enter. 
tain his learned, or confound his ig- 
norant hearers, with points of Bibli- 
cal criticism, which are seldom C4: 
pable of being rendered interest 
ing or instructive to an ordinary 
congregation. The initiated reader 
will, however, often perceive that 
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he has secretly availed himself of 
what may be called the tools of his 
rofession, though he has not ob- 
truded them upon his auditory; who, 
it may be supposed, assemble for 
other purposes than to be rendered 
superficial critics, or to collect arms 
for a campaign of Biblical polemics. 
“If, in composing a sermon,” ob- 
serves an author who well uncer- 
stood the movements of the byman 
heart, the late Mr. Cecil, **a curious 
remark presents itself, reserve it 
for another place, ‘The hearer gets 
away from the bustle and business 
ofthe week: he comes trembling 
under his fears: he would mount 
upward in his spirit; but a curious 
etymological disquisition chills and 
repels him.” This description of 
the disposition in which persons ap- 
proach the house of God, does not 
apply so well as could be wished to 


the bulk of congreyations ; too many 


members of which come thought- 
lessly, or in mere compliance with 
education and habit; but the advice 
appended to it applies very widely ; 
for whether the auditor be really 
anxious for spiritual improvement, 
oronly a careless attendant on sacred 
worship, Critical topics are in either 
case equally misapplied. We would 
not, indeed, in every instance ex- 
clude them, especially when intro. 
duced only incidentally, or passed 
over with a secondary notice, so as 
hot to divert the attention too much 
from the main object of the dis- 
course ; but we run no risk in advis- 
ing that they should be introduced 
but sparingly ; especially as all who 
desire such information may readily 
acquire it in a variety of channels 


| More satisfactory than a_ parochial 
| Sermon; and this without subjecting 


their less-instructed neighbours to 

ihe task of listening to what they 

can neither relish nor understand. 
There is, however, one species 


| f Biblical criticism highly useful in 


‘eritons, and which Mr. Bradley has 
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occasionally employed—namely, re- 
conciiing such apparent difficulties 
and differences as are likely to sug- 
gest themselves to the mind of the 
hearer, or which infidels have stu- 
diously proclaimed in order to baffle 
the faith of the less-instructed Chris- 
tian. Where the difficulty is un- 
known, or of litile importance, it can 
seldom or never be right or neces- 
Sary to suggest it for the Sake of the 
solution ; but in some cases, espe- 
cially in the historical books of the 
Old Testament, it occasionally lies 
so obviously in the path, that a minis. 
ter may naturally presume that it oc- 
curs to the mindsof his auditory, and 
therefore requires explanation. Our 
author’s second and third sermons, 
on “the Forbearance of David to 
Shimei,”’ furnish a suitable illustra- 
tion. The most cursory reader, in 
perusing that narrative, in connexion 
with David’s dying advice to Solo- 
mon, will be induced to pause fora 
moment, in order to inquire whether 
David was actuated by a revengeful 
spirit, and how far his conduct was 
justifiable. In preaching, therefore, 
on the subject, a minister would not 
perhaps act wisely in wholly avoid. 
ing the question; because he might 
thus leave on the minds ofhis hearers 
an unwarranted prejudice against the 
character of that eminent man, and 
perhaps an argument for their own 
revengeful tempers. Mr. Bradley 
thus explains the difficulty. 


“ The words, on which we have now 
been meditating [2 Sam. xvi. 11, 12] war- 
rant us to infer, in conclusion, that David 
was not of a revengeful disposition. A 
mind so softened by affliction, so fixed on 
God, s» full of contrition and of faith, could 
not be revengeful. What meaning then 
must we assign to the charge, which this 
injured monarch gave to his son, when the 
days drew nigh that he should die? * Be- 
hold,’ says be, ‘thou hast with thee Shi- 
mei the son of Gera, a Benjamite of Ba- 
hurim, which cursed me with a grievous 
curse when | went to Mahanaim: but he 

‘came down to meet me at Jordan, and i 
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sware to him by the Lord, saying, I will 
not put thee to death with the sword. Now 
therefore hold him not guiltless : for thou 
art a wise man, and knowest what thou 
oughtest todo unto him; but his hoar head 
bring thou down to the grave with blood.’ 
These words have often been represented 
as proceeding from a long-cherished and 
inveterate desire of revenge; but into what 
an inextricable difficulty does this inter- 
pretation bring us? We behold a man of 
warm passions grossly and cruelly insulted; 
and, though armed with lawful authority to 
punish the injury, and urged by those 
around him to exercise it, yet quietly sub. 
mitting to the insult, sparing and even pro- 
tecting his enemy. We follow him a little 
farther, and we hear him publicly declaring 
the pardon of the offender, and confirming 
it with an oath. Hitherto all is consistent, 
but now the mystery begins. When this 
same man is brought to the bed of death, 
in the very hour when the prospect of 
eternity generally causes the most revenge- 
ful to lay aside their malice, we find him 
suddenly thirsting for vengeance, and with- 
out any fresh provocation coolly ordering 
the death of the enemy, whom he had long 
ago pardoned. 


* And not only this, but the conduct of 
Solomon is as mysterious as that of Da- 
vid, Instead of at once condemning the 
traitor to death agreeably to the dying com- 
mand of his father, he allows him to re- 
main for three years unmolested in Jeru- 
salem ; and when he is at length ordered 
to execution, he suffers, not for his former 
crime, but for a new act of disobedience. 


** How then are we to account for such 
inconsistencies? They cannot be reconciled ; 
and the language of David not only admits, 
but absolutely requires a different interpre- 
tation. We must consider it as dictated, 
not by a desire of revenge, but by a re- 
gard to justice anc a wise and pious con- 
cern for the peace of the kingdom, which 
Shimei wished to disturb. We have rea- 
son to think, that the enmity of this ambi- 
tious man against the family of David was 
not overcome by the lenity he had expe- 
rienced, and that after his pardon he still 
continued his seditious eflorts to reinstate 
the family of Saul upon the throne, When 
therefore the sceptre of Israel was abcut 
to pass into the hands of his inexperienced 
son, it was natural and necessary that Da- 
vid should warn him ofthe treacherous de- 
signs of lis enemy, and give him his fall 
permission to inflict on him the punishment 






[Sept, 


he merited. ‘Hold him not guiltless» 
says he. ‘Remember his conduct towards 
thy father, and regard him as the base ang 
determined enemy of thy family and throne. 
Ido not command thee at once to take 
away his life; for though it has long been 
forfeited, thou art a wise man, and knowest 
what thou oughtest to do unto him, Only 
mark his conduct ; and as soon as he is de. 
tected in any fresh act of rebellion, let not 
the oath I have given him withhold thine 
hand. The peace of thy kingdom requires 
that thou shouldst surrender him to justice, 
and thou must bring down his hoar head 
to the grave with blood.” Agreeably to 
this advice, Solomon sends for Shimei as 
soon as he has ascended the throne ; or. 
ders him to remain in Jerusalem, where 
all his movements might be watched, and 
never touches a hair of his head, till he 
had broken the command of the king, and 
again forfeited his life.” pp. 55—58, 


A simple explanation like this, 
seems well calculated to satisfy the 
honest doubts ofan upright inquirer ; 
though, after all, itis not, we believe, 
pertectly agreed among Biblical cri- 
tics, that the passage from which the 
objection arises, (1 Kings ii. 9,) 
‘¢ his hoary head bring thou down to 
the grave with blood,’ might not be 
grammatically read with the negative 
in the preceding clause: * Now, 
therefore, hold him not guiltless, but 
bring [not] down his hoary head to 
the grave with blood.” It is certain, 
from the context, that Solomon acted 
in the spirit of this advice ; for he so 
far held Shimei guilty as to keep 
him under strict inspection during 
the remainder of his life, while he 
did not bring down his hoary head to 
the grave with blood for his former 
conduct, but for another offence, 
which he had reason perhaps to know 
was connected with a new intrigue. 
But even were it certain that the 
conduct of David was as hypocritical 
and revengeful as the sceptic woul 
suggest, it is still only a stain on an 
individual character, which, though 
eminently illustrious, is far from he- 
ing represented as perfect ; andnoton 
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the sacred Scriptures themselves, 
which relate the narrative as a sim- 
ple matter of fact, leaving to the 
reader to form bis Own conclusions, 
and to make for himself those moral 
reflections which itis the custom of 
more artificial historians to inter- 
weave with their narrations. 

We shall conclude these cursory 
observations on the introduction of 
critical disquisitions into sermons, 
with a remark of Poole’s on this very 
narrative, which furnishes a useful 
hint as to the sfrz¢ in which prea- 
chers should alone admit subjects 
like the preceding into their pulpit 
discourses, aud the method in which 
they should touch uponthem. * Na- 
tura enim hujus loci,” says that wri- 
ter, speaking of 2 Sam. xvi. 10, * et 
similiuim, me zzvicum trahunt ad ea 
que mallem scrifitoribus frolemtcis re= 
linguere. Dicam, sed dbreviter ; et 
quantum ad loct inteliigentiam necesse 
est.” 

We have thus endeavoured, with- 
out entering into a regular analysis 
of each of our author’s discourses, 
which our limits would not admit, 
toconvey to our readers a general 
idea of their character. Our high 
opinion of them is sufficiently clear 
fiom the remarks which we have al- 
ready made ; and we earnestly de- 
sire that every pulpit in the United 
Kingdom may ever be the vehicle for 
discourses as judicious and practical, 
as scriptural and devout, as those 
which have issued from that of High 
Wycombe. 


ao IS 


Principles and Practices of firetended 
Reformers in Church and State. 
By Arruur H. Kenney, D. D. 
Dean of Achonry, Dublin. Ri- 
Vingtons, London. 8vo. 1819. 


Tuts is a work against Calvinism. 
In addition to all the other offences 
with which the tenets of Calvin are 
usually charged, we learn from Dean 
Kenney that they are the legitimate 
sources of Radical Reform; that to 
Christ. Observ. No. 225. 
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them mainly are to be ascribed the 
horrors of the great Rebellion, and 
the murder of Charles I. ; and that 
we witness at this day the spirit of 
the Calvinistic system in the dangers 
which we have recently escaped, and 
the hazard of commotion which still 
hangs over us. It is Calvinism, it 
scems, which renders men dissatis- 
fied with their rulers: it is Calvin- 
ism which drives them to resis- 
tance; which sanctions every design 
of hypocrisy, and every act of vio- 
lence and outrage : and sooner shall 
the hyzna be tamed, and the tiger 
sport harmless in our fields, than the 
Predestinarian become loyal to his 
sovereign and faithful to his God. 
The demon of Calvinism, we are in- 
structed, is, under all circumstances, 
and in all ages, the same: it walks 
the earth only to overturn thrones 
and to excite subjects to rebellion ; 
the day affords it no cheerfulness, 
the night no repose : it is the very 
gour of Arabian story, its delight is 
among the dead: if ever it is seen to 
smile, itis when seated amidst the 
horrors of caruage, devouring the 
ficsh of the slain, and lapping the 
blood of kings. 

There is something so startling in 
this representation of the doctrinal 
tenets of the Geneva Reformer, that 
we were at first almost inclined to 
doubt whether the charge were in- 
tended to be levelled with its full 
force against the redigious principles 
of Calvin, or only against the plat- 
form of his ecclesiastical discifiline ; 
and especially as the author some- 
times designates the objects of his 
aversion by the title of Calvinistic 
Nonconformists : but the statements 
in various parts of the work are too 
clear to leave us under any ultimate 
doubt upon the subject. In addition 
to a multitude of phrases—such as, 
‘‘Calvinian oracles,” ‘* Calvinistic au- 
thorities,”’ “Geneva divinity,” “ prea- 
chers of Geneva doctrine,’ * Cal. 
vinian fraternity,” &c.—-phrases 
closely associated with the Dean’s 
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reprobation of *‘Calvinian,” and “ Ra- 
Wical reform ;” we find it stated, that 
“ by preaching the peculiar doctrines 
of Calvinism,” among other causes, 
* the zealots of the Geneva faction” 
created violent prejudices against 
the church and her supporters (p. 
130) ;—that the Geneva doctrines* 
mainly contributed to involve England 
in the dreadful Rebellion (p. 392) ;— 
that Cromwell might justify his atro- 
cities at Drogheda on the principle 
that he was one of the e/ect, and the 
inhabitants refrobate (p. 29), &c. 
&c. And, lest by any possibility we 
should mistake the design of these 
and similar brief intimations, the na- 
tural connexion between Calvinistic 
doctrines, on the one hand, and fana- 
ticism and rebellion, on the other, is 
impressed upon us with the sem- 
blance of serious argumentation, and 
all the pomp of abstract reasoning. 
In proof of these assertions, we refer 
particularly to pages 86, 87, and 88. 

Such is the view which the work 
now under our notice is calculated to 
give us on the subject of Calvinism, 
Many quotations are adduced for 
this purpose from the writings of 
Predestinarians of the 16th and 17th 
centuries ; and they are fortified, so 
far as the author is able to confirm 
them, by publications of modern 
times. The mode adopted by the 
Dean to substantiate his allegations 
is, to exhibit “the principles and 
practices of pretended reformers” 
during three distinct periods: first, 
the period Previous to the Civil 
Wars in the 17th century ; secondly, 
that which includes the Rebellion and 
the subsequent Usurpation ; and, 
thirdly, the present times. We 
shall, in the following observations, 
confine ourselves as much as possi- 
ble to the course which is here 
pointed out. 

We must, however, particularly 
request that our readers wiil keep in 
view the real state of the question. 
* In Italics in the original. 





It is not whether the peculiar tenets 
of Calvin’s creed be correct, or the 
contrary ; with that point we have 
no concern ;—it is not whether cer. 
tain persons professing the tenets 
of Calvin have, like the advocates of 
other opinions, held language ang 
supported principles inconsistent 
with peace and good order, and are 
deservedly to be ranked among rebels 
and regicides: this is a fact which 
no man can dispute ;—but the ques- 
tion now before us is simply this, 
Whether the doctrinal notions of the 
Reformer of Geneva lead naturally, 
and of course, to rebellion : whether 
a Calvinist, as such, is naturally hos. 
tile to our religious and political es 
tablishments : or, which amounts to 
the same thing, whether “ the prin- 
ciples and practices of pretended re. 
formers in church and state” are 
justly to be referred to the Calvinjs- 
tic hypothesis. The whole force of 
the Dean’s work turns upon this 
point. He maintains the close, and 
almost inseparable, connexion be- 
tween the religious and political prin- 
ciples of the Calvinistic school. A 
genuine Predestinarian, he would in- 
timate, has a tendency, under any 
sort of royal authority, to be at least 
a radical reformer ; and if he can 
succeed in throwing his country into 
confusion, he will emerge a regicide. 

On the very first statement of this 
theory, it bears a very improbable 
aspect ; and we must be allowed to 
suspect, tll inquiry shall have re- 
moved our suspicion, that there must 
be some material error, either in the 
reasoning of our author, or the facts 
which he adduces to confirm it. We 
could point out, as we think, several 
specimens of each description ; but 
we shall, for the sake of conciseness, 
enter no further into particulars than 
the subject seems absolutely to re 
quire. 

1. The method adopted by Dean 
Kenney to establish his position, !0 
reference to the period which pr 
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ceded the great Rebellion, is by ap- 
pealing to acknowledged documents. 
He presents us with a variety of ex- 
tracts from the works of sundry wri- 
ters,who are avowed friends of the sys- 
tem of Geneva: he ascends even to 
the founder himself, and Calvin is 
personally adduced as the enemy of 
kings. There is something plausi- 
ble, and apparently candid, in this 

rocess : but to a reflecting mind it 
will probably occur, that partial ex- 
tracts, even if faithfully given, and 
left to speak for themselves without 
those adventitious hints and com- 
ments which the Dean so Hberally 
bestows, are not suited to afford a 
very correct view of the principles 
of any writer: that a large propor. 
tion of the passages here cited is ca- 
pable of a better construction than that 
which is in this volume assigned to 
them : that a due consideration is to 
be had of the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of those times, the most ob- 
noxious of these works having been 
written during the reign of that blood- 
thirsty persecutor, Queen Mary, and 
by men who had themselves narrowly 
escaped the fires which her bigotry 
had kindled. Under such circum- 
stances—-circumstances of which, 
sitting at ease in our decanal or cri- 
tical chairs, we can scarcely esti- 
mate the force—-some allowance is 
surely to be made for human pas- 
sions and the infirmities of our com- 
mon nature. And, even if it could 
be shewn that the political reformers 
of that period were exclusively Cal- 
vinistic, and that their love of reform 
was grounded upon their religious 
tenets, yet, by those who do not bow 
to the doctrine of passive obedience 
and non-resistance, something fur- 
ther might still be wanted to inspire 
them with a due abhorrence of the 
Calvinistic creed. A very substan- 
tial reform has since that time taken 
place in the constitution of Great 
Britain, and we are among those who 
rejoice in the change. If it could 
€ven be demonstrated that Calvin 
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and his associates were hostile, uni- 
versally, tothe government of kings, 
we would still suggest, that with 
them, the question lay between a 
despotism and a republic ; between 
a very oppressive despotism, and 
such liberty as they found at Gene. 
va: and we should carefully guard 
against any general conclusion to be 
drawn from ‘such an argument. 
We go one step further, and say, that 
if these men were, like the anti-Cal- 
vinistic Genevese of this day, re- 
publicans on principle ; if they were 
even incapable of being won by the 
British Constitution as it now exists ; 
the reasoning of Dean Kenney would 
still be defective: he is still as far, 
as at the moment when he began the 
discussion, from proving the natural 
connexion between the doctrine of 
election and hostility to our national 
establishments: a man might still 
be a Calvinist in doctrine, without at- 
taching himself to the discipline of 
Geneva ; or, like the Church of Scot- 
land, he might approve of both parts 
of the system, and yet be a suppor- 
ter of the throne. 

But we do not rest our objections 
to the statements exhibited in the 
first chapter of this work simply 
upon the grounds just mentioned : 
we take a much higher stand, and 
affirm, first, that many doctrinal Cal- 
vinists were, at and about the period 
comprised in this chapter, among 
the warmest friends of the church 
and government of Great Britain; 
and, secondly, that the representa- 
tions given by the Dean, concerning 
the principal persons here adduced 
as enemies to regal authority, are 
liable to great objection. 

First. The most distinguished ec- 
clesiastical person towards the close 
of Elizabeth’s reign and the com- 
mencement of King James’s, was 
Archbishop Whitgift. With the ex- 
ception of Laud, there is perhaps no 
man against whom the violence of 
sectarian animosity was more fiercely 
directed ; and there was none who 
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set himself with greater zeal to re- 
press the Puritanical party: yet was 
this same Archbishop Whitgift a 
decisive doctrinal Calvinist. For 
evidence of this fact, we need go no 
further than the celebrated Lambeth 
Articles. Toe Predestinarian con- 
troversy, which led to the composi- 
tion of those Articles, began at Cam- 
bridge in the year 1595 ; certain iIn- 
dividuals of name in the university 
having about that period publicly de- 
nied some of the doctrines usually 
denominated Calvinistic. For the 
purpose of allaying the ferment thus 
excited, the heads of colleges deput- 
ed Dr. Whitaker and Dr. Tyndal 
to wait upon the Archbishop at Lam- 
beth, there to confer upon the sub- 
ject with his Grace and other learn- 
ed and eminent men. At this con- 
ference, the Lambeth Articles were 
drawn up and approved ; and a copy 
of them was soon after sent to Cam- 
bridge by the Archbishop, with a 
Jetter and private directions to teach 
the doctrine contained in them in 
that university.* 


* These articles may be seen in Strype’s 
Life of Whitgift, anno 1595. To spare 
the reader the trouble of reference, we 
subjoin a translation of them. 


“6 Articles approved by the Most Rev, 
John Archbishop of Canterbury, Richard 
Bishop of London, and other Divines, at 
Lambeth, Nov. 20, 1595. 


« 1. God from eternity hath predestinat- 
ed certain men unto life : certain men he 
hath reprobated unto death. 


«62. The moving or efficient cause of 
predestination unto life, is not the fore- 
sight of faith, or of perseverance, or of 
good works, or of any thing that is in the 
persons predestinated, but only the good- 
will and pleasure of God. 


“63. There is a predetermined and cer- 
tain number of the predestinate, which can 
neither be augmented nor diminished. 


‘© 4. They who are not predestinated to 
salvation, shall necessarily be damned for 
their sins. 


‘5, A true, living, and justifying faith, 
and the Spirit of God justifving, is not ex- 


We turn from Whitgift to another 
eminent Calvinist, Archbisbop Ush- 
er. This great man had a melan. 
choly opportunity of evincing how 
possible it is to hold the doctrines 
of Geneva, and yet to bea faithful 
and most devoted subject to his sove. 
reign. The house in which he re. 
sided at the time of King Ciarles’s 
execution, commanded a full view of 
Whitehall, and the venerable old 
man was prevailed upon to £9 upon 
the roof, for the purpose of taking a 
last view of his honoured master. 
The King was speaking at the time ; 
and the Primate, lifting up his hands 
and his streaming eyes to heaven, 
seemed to be earnestly engaged in 
prayer. The last tragical act he 
could not bear to behold: he would 
have fainted had he not been carried 
off : and so deeply was he affected 
by the recollection of the scene, that 
he kept the 30th of January as a pri- 
vate fast during the remainder of his 
life. Such was Ais love to the dis- 
cipline of Geneva! such Ais Cal- 
vinistic principles of reform ! 

Should it be affirmed that these 
were solitary instances, we answer, 
that the very reverse was the fact. 
Every reader of ecclesiastical history 
will be able to satisfy himself on this 
point, and to cite many celebrated 
names in support of our position. 
Of this class were some of those 
eminent divines who experienced 


tinguished, faileth not, vanisheth not away 
in the elect, either finally or totally. 


“6 A man truly faithful, that is, such 4 
one as is endued with justifying faith, is 
certain, with the fuli assurance of faith, of 
the remission of his sins and bis everlasting 
salvation by Christ. 


“7. Saving grace is not given, is not 
communicated, is not granted, to all men, 
by which they may be saved if they will. 


*¢ 8 No man can come unto Christ unless 
it be given unto him, and unless the Father 
draw him: all men are not drawn by the 
Father, that they may come to the Son. 


“9, It is not in the will or power of 
every one to be saved.” 
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« hard measure” in the great rebel- 
lion: of the same description were 
the learned prelates who concurred 
with Archbishop Whitgift in the 
Lambeth Articles: and with respect 
to the principles contained in those 
Arucles, we are assured by Whitgift 
that they were generally recognised : 
_‘‘ ] know them,”’ saith he, * to be 
sound doctrines, and uniformly pro- 
fessed in this Church of England, 
and agreeable to the Articles oi Re- 
ligion established by authority : and 
therefore [ thought it meet that Ba- 
ret suouid in more humble sort con- 
fess his ignorance and error; and 
that none should be suffered to teach 
any contrary doctrine to the foresaid 
propositions agreed wpon. So just 
are the observations of Bishop Hors- 
ley, ** Any one may hold all the 
theological opinions of Calvin, hard 
and extravagant as some of them may 
seem, and yet be a sound member of 
the Church of Enxland and Ireland” 
_ ““ Her discipline has been sub- 
mitted to, it has in former times 
been most ably and zealously defend- 
ed, by the highest supralapsarian 
Calvinist. Such was the great Ush- 
er; such was Whitgift;* such were 
many more burning and shining 
lights of our church in ber early 
days, when she shook off the papal 
tyranny, long since gone to the rest- 
ing place of the spirits of the just.” 

Indeed, it must be considered as a 
little extraordinary, that any person 
acquainted with the history of those 
times should mistake the real nature 
of the question between the Estab- 


_*The Dean of Achonry himself bears 
is testimony to the character of the 
Archbishop in these words: * Dr. Whit- 
gilt, one of the mildest and most humane 
Prelates that had ever filled the metropoli- 
tan chair: but who, true to the sacred du- 
les of his high office, opposed with equal 
mess puritan and papal schemes for the 
Subversion of the Church of England; 
While he tempered the administration of 
"igorous laws with a benevolent modera- 
ton, honourable to himself, as it was rare 
inthe age in which he lived.” p. 125. 
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lished Church and the Puritanical 
party : it was not a question of doc. 
trine, but of d:scifline, If the assuail- 
ants were Calvinistic, such also were 
the defenders ofthe churci.* Hence 
it is remarked by Archbishop Hut- 
ton, * that the Puritans, whose fan- 
tastical zeal he misliked, though 
they differed in ceremonies and ac- 
cidents, yet they agreed with us in 
substance of religion : and he thought 
all, or most of them, loved his majes- 
ty (James I.) afid the present state, 
and he hoped would yield to confor- 
mity. But the Papists were oppo- 
site and contrary in the very substan. 
tial points of religion, and could not 
but wish the Pope’s authority and 
popish religion to be established.’’f 
We must here also express our 
surprise at another circumstance, 
which appears to us materially to 
affect both the faith of history and the 
main question which the Dean of 
Achonry has undertaken to discuss. 
We allude to the way in which he 
spe.ks of Abbot, the successor to 
Archbishop Bancroft. As to the pu- 
ritanical propensities of that eminent 
man, if such he had, we leave him to 
the judgment of others: but so far 
as we are given to understanct that 
his Calvinistic views led him into 
measures hostile to the Church, and 
that he was the frst Calvinist who 
filled the metropolitan see—( without 
which the argument drawn from his 
Calvinism is worth absolutely noth- 
ing)—we must enter our decisive 
procest against any such insinuations. 
His predecessors In that see, after 
the death of Queen Mary, were Par- 
ker, Grindall, Whitgift, Bancroft. 
Which of these prelates was anti- 
Calvinistic ? If any, we shal] doubt- 
less be referred to the last. He, it 
seems, had * almost rescued the 
church out of the hands of the Cal- 


* With respect to the points in debate, 
see Strype’s Life of Whitgift passim. 

¢ Strype’s Whitgift, lib. IV. ch. xxxiii. 

} See pp. 104, 105; also, pp. 134, 135. 
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vinian party ;” and if he had lived, 
would quickiy have extinguished all 
that fire in England, which had been 
kindled at Geneva. So writes Lord 
Clarendon, and so believes the Dean 
of Achonry. That, like Whitgift, 
he was an enemy to the discifr/ine of 
Geneva, is beyond all controversy : 
but was he hostile to the doctrines of 
Calvinism? Did be not, as chaplain 
to Whitgift, approve of the Lambeth 
Articles? And was he not counte- 
nanced and promoted by that distin- 
guished supralapsarian ? The pas- 
sages cited from his writings by 
Dean Kenney prove nothing with 
regard to his doctrinal creed: they 
might all, so far as our observation 
goes, have been indited with perfect 
consistency by Whitgift himself; by 
that same Whitgift who sanctioned 
the Lambeth Articles, and declared 
that the principles contained in them 
had been uniformly professed in the 
Church of En~'and. The very works 
from which ,ti.zse passages are ad- 
duced are mentioned to the praise of 
Bancroft, when recommended by 
the Archbishop for the bishopric of 
London.* 

At what period, then, did the 
members of the Church of England 
generally change their opinions on 


* Strype’s Whitgift, anno 1597, lib. 1V. 
ch. xxiii. 


The reader will find, (in Fuller’s Church 
History, book ix. p. 229,) in the account of 
the Lambeth Articles, the following sen- 
tence :—** Now also began some opinions 
about predestination, free-will, perseve- 
rance, &c., much to trouble both the 
schools and pulpit, whereupon Archbishop 
Whitgift, out of his Christian care to pro- 
pagate the truth, and suppress the opposite 
errors, caused a solemn meeting of many 

rave and learned divines at Lambeth; 
where (besides the Archbishop) Richard 
Bancroft, bishop of London, Richard 
Vaughan, bishop-elect of Bangor, Hum- 
phry Tyndall, dean of Ely, Dr. Whitaker, 
queen’s professor in Cambridge, and others, 
were assembled. These, after a serious 
debate and mature deliberation, resolved at 
last on the now following Articles.” 


Then follow the Lambeth Articles. 





[Sept. 


the subject of doctrinal Calvinism? 
It is intimated by Mosheim, that the 
change took place soon after the 
Synod of Dort: and this change, he 
informs us, which was entirely in 
favour of Arminianism, was princi. 
pally effected by the counsels and in. 
fluence of William Laud, Archbisho 
of Canterbury.* “As the Church 
of England had not yet abandoned 
the Calvinistical doctrines of predes. 
tination and grace, he (James) also 
adhered to them for some time, and 
gave his theological representatives 
in the Synod of Dordrecht an order 
to join in the condemnation of the 
sentiments of Arminius, in relation 
to these deep and intricate points, 


. Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, a 


man of remarkable gravity, and of 
eminent zeal both for civil and reli- 
gious liberty, whose lenity towards 
their ancestors the Puritans still ce- 
lebrate in the highest strains, used 
his utmost endeavours to confirm the 
King in the principles of Calvinism, 
to which he himself was thoroughly 
attached. But scarcely had the Bri- 
lish divines returned from Dor- 
drecht, and given an account of the 
laws that had been enacted and the 
doctrines that had been established 
by that famous assembly, than the 
King and the greatest part of the 
Episcopal Clergy discovered, in the 
strongest terms, their dislike of the 
proceedings, and judged the senti- 
ments of Arminius, relating to the 
Divine decrees, preferable to those 
of Geneva and of Calvin. This sud: 
den change in the theological op! 
nions of the court and clergy, was 
certainly owing toa variety of rea 
sons,” &c.t Here, then, we have 
Laud described as the first anti-Cal- 
vinistic archbishop ; and the ume 
distinctly marked when the changé 
of sentiment took place generally 10 
the Church of England. The Arte 
cles of our church may doubtless be 
subscribed with.a safe conscience by 


* Cent. xvi. sect. I]. part ii. 
¢ Cent. xvii. sect. 11. part ii. 
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modetate persons of either party ; 
but it so happened, from causes which 
itis unnecessary in this place to dis- 
cuss, that her ecclesiastical rulers, 
and the great body of the clergy, had 
till this period generally embraced 
the Calvinistic hypothesis. Yet, in 
the face of these facts, Dean Kenney 
supposes the Church to have been 
essentially injured, not simply by 
the Puritanism, but by the Calvinism 
of Abbot, as if Calvinism were then 
a new thing within its walis. He 
persists also in ascribing the violence 
of the Reformers connected with Ge- 
neva, to the doctrine of election, pre- 
destination, &c.: and, by the judi- 
cious Introduction of the phrases to 
which we have already adverted— 
such as * Calvinistic principles of 
reform,” “the practices of zealots 
for Geneva innovations,” “ zealots 
of the Geneva faction,” “ the inspir- 
ed fraternity of Geneva,” * Evange- 
lical preachers of Geneva doctrine,” 
“the Calvinian spirit of reform,” 
&c.——he almost persuades his read. 
ers, as well as himself, that rebellion 
and predestination are convertible 
terms. But upon this subject we 
trust that enough has been said. 

Secondly. Let us then examine in 
the next place, how far the allega- 
tions brought personally against Cal- 
vin and his associates, as enemies to 
the government of kings, are entitled. 
to respect. We think it can be shewn 
that they are substantially unjust. 

In order to bear out these allega- 
tions, it is a point of the first impor- 
tance to ix the stigma upon Calvin 
himself: and for this purpose the 
author has certainly spared neither 
pains nor ingenuity. For, if Calvin, 
with all his iove for his own eccle- 
Slastical discipline of Geneva, and 
with all his attachment to the repub- 
lican government of the country in 
which he lived, still thought it a duty 
for the subjects of other govern- 
ments to obey the existing authori- 
les under which they were placed, 
and was practically a friend to the 
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government of kings, then the never- 
ceasing inuendoes about Calvinistic 
reform, and the reasoning which 
would convert certain detached’ exe 
pressions of that reformer into evi- 
dence of his jacobinical and levelling 
spirit, are absolutely groundless, and 
serve, moreover, to throw considera- 
ble suspicion upon the use made of 
extracts from Calvinistic divines in 
other parts of the work. 

We cannot indeed, while reading 
our author’s long chapter “on the 
Principles of Reform maintained by 
Calvin,” avoid asecret misgiving that 
the Very Reverend writer is rather 
at aloss tg.nake out a tolerable case : 
some of the quotations appear to be 
totally irrelevant; and a construc- 
tion is put upon others, which, with 
out a previous impression that Calvin 
was in principle a revolutionist, few 
persons would be disposed to admit. 
If passages are thus to be selected 
from theological writers, apd to be 
explained in the sp. « which predo- 
minates throughout this work, there 
is no writer of eminence, who, hav- 
ing entered at all upon questions of 
a public nature, may not be made 
responsible for opinions widely dif- 
ferent from those which he actually 
maintained, 

We repeat, that we are not plead- 
ing for Calvin’s system either of dis- 
cipline or of doctrine ; the former 
we totally disapprove, and upon the 
latter we pass no judgment. The 
simple question here is, Did Calvin 
deserve the character given of him 
in this volume, as a sanguinary d€mo- 
crat, and the avowed champion of 
political principles which are subver- 
sive of social order and of legitimate 
government? The contrary, we 
think, may be inferred from the 
marked respect with which he was 
treated by our Reformers and the 
most distinguished of our-prelates in 
the days.of Elizabeth. Had Cran- 
mer entertained the same sentiments 
respecting this great man as the 
Dean of Achonry, although he might 
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perhaps have been less vituperative, 
he never would have sent to him the 
respecttul letter which acknowledges 
him as a very dear brother in Christ. 
Nor would Hooper have addressed 
him by the title, ** vir prestantis- 
sime,’ or subscribed himself “ tuz 
pietatis studiosissimus.” But we 
pass over numerous other testimo- 
nies on this head, to notice one 
which seems to bear with no incon- 
siderable force on the whole volume 
of Dean Kenney: the quotation is 
from Strype, and we recommend it 
to particular attention. 

* To all this I cannot but add one 
passage, aherein the answerer fiut the 
afostate* in mind of the Archbishop, 
his oid master, as he called him, 
giving hima rebuke on his account, 
in regard of his reproaching of Cal- 
vin and his writings, and suggest- 
ing ] KNOW NOT WHAT GREAT DAN- 
GERS TO THE CHURCH AND STATE 
yRoM THEM.t * Must it needs be,’ 
saith he, ‘ that all who embrace his 
(Calvin’s) pains and learning in those 
Institutions, intend the subverston 
of ihe state, or presently contemn 
the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land? Your old master, Archbishop 
Whitgift, was of another mind; who 
maintained to his utmost the doctrine 
of the Church of England, and yet 
gave he Calvin bis due also; labour- 
ing always, when any occasion was 
offered, to countenance his own 
writings with Calvin’s authority, and 
especially out of that book which you 
most dislike ; yielding him the title 
of a famous and learned man. Nay, 
even in the use of things indifferent 
he gives this testimony ol his judg- 


* A former chaplain of Whitgift, who 
had embraced Popery. 


+ We have taken the I’berty to print 
these few words in capitals: the rest of 
the quotation is in the same kind of letter 
with that of the book from which we 


quote. 
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ment and moderation : If master Cai. 
ven were alive, and right understocd the 
state of ourchurch and controversy,try. 
ly I verily believe he would condemn 
your doings. And Iam the rather in. 
duced to think so, because I understood 
him to have allowed many things which 
you also (speaking to Cartwrighz and 
the Discifilinarians) dislike’ ’’* 

We observe, further, that obedj. 
ence to mayistrates is in many parts 
of Calvin’s Commentary on the 
Scriptures very strongly enforced . 
a circumstance which renders jt a, 
tremely improbable that he could 
countenance the dangerous princj- 
ples which our author ascribes {9 
him. We refer more particularly 
to bis remerks on Romans xiii, 
1 Tim. it. lS; Vitus iii. 1 ; 1 Pe. 
ter li. 13, &e.; 2 Peter ii. 10, 11; 
Jude 8, 9: in which he contends 
that we have no business to examine 
by what means rulers have come 
into possession of authority. Obe- 
diegce is due to them from their 
subjects for the simple reason that 
they possess authority: they came 
not to their elevated station by acci- 
dent, but by the providence of God, 
since all power is derived from 
Him. Neither are we at liberty to 
disobey because of the wickedness 
of our rulers: all the magistrates 
in the days of the Apostles were 
enemies of Christ, and abused their 
power: yet, for conscience sake, so 
long as they do not constrain us 
to sin against God, we are to sub- 
mit ourselves to them in all reve: 
rence, and under all circumstances 
to remember them in our prayers.t 


* Strype’s Whitgift, lib. iv. ch. xxxil. 


t * Quotquot erant illo tempore magis- 
tratus, totidem erant quasi jurati Christl 
hostes, Poterat igitur obrepere ista cogita- 
tio, non esse pro iflis orandum, qui totas 
vires opesque suas conferren: ad oppugnan- 
dum Christ: regnum,cujus propagatio in pr'- 
mis optanda est. Occurrit autem Apostolus 
et diserte jubet pro illis precari. Et cerle 
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Is it possible that the man who wrote 
thus could have been the sanguinary 
monster described by Dean Kenney ? 

But we come more directly to 
the point. The question of Calvin’s 
political principles has been most ably 
giscussed, and, as we imagined, fair- 
ly set at rest by Bishop Horsley. 
The subject was taken up by that 
learned prelate in the appendix to a 
sermon preached betore the Lords on 
the 30th of January, 1793 ;* and itis 
fur our present purpose peculiarly 
valuable, not merely because it was 
written by a person of such authority 
inthe church, but because it is an 
answer to the Dean by way of anti- 
cipation; a clear confutation of his 
principles without the possibility of 
any disrespectful feelings toward 
their reverend author. 

As the subject is Important, and 
the sermon is perhaps not very ac- 
cessible by many of our readers, we 
shall take the liberty of making a 
coplous extract. 

“it is much less from any high 
opinion of the importance of Calvin's 
authority, to confirm the assertions 
of the foregoing discourse, that re- 
ference has been so frequently made, 
in the notes at the bottom of the 
page, to his Theological Institutions, 
than from a desire of vindicating the 
character of Calvin himself from an 
imputation, which they, who think 
it ill-lounded, will be concerned to 
fd revived in a late work of great 


non efficit hominum pravitas quo minus 
amanda sit Dei institutio. Proinde quum 
Magistratus ac principes Deus ad conser- 
Yationem humani generis creaverit, utcun- 
que multi degenerent a divina ordinatione, 
hon lamen cessare propterea debemus quin 
etamemus quod Dei est et salvum cupra- 
Mus, Hee causa est, cur debeant fideles, 
lM quacunque regione degant, non modo 
legious et magistratuum ‘mperio parere, 
Sed in suis etiam precibus eoram salutem 
commendare Deo.’—Comment on 1 Tim, 


li. 1, 2, 


*A few days after the murder of the 
french kuug., Was that also the effect of 
Calvinism ? 


Christ. Observ. No. 225. 
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erudition—and for the ability of the 
execution, as well as for the inten- 
tion, of great merit—the * Jura An- 
glorum’ of the learned Mr. Francis 
Plowden. In a matter, in which the 
sense of the holy Scriptures is so 
plain, as it certainly is upon the ques- 
tions which are treated in the fore- 
going discourse, the preacher es- 
teems the additional weight of any 
human authority of litth moment. 
But he cannot allow himself not to 
take advantage of an OCCasion, spon- 
taneously as it were arising from his 
subject, of rescuing the memory of 
a man, to whom the praise of con. 
spicuous talents and extensive learn- 
ing must be allowed by all, from 
unjust aspersions. ‘The injustice of 
which lies not, however, properly at 
the door of the learned author of the 
‘Jura.’ 

“Calvin was unquestionably in 
theory a Republican. He freely de- 
clares his opinion, that the republi- 
can form, or an aristocracy reduced 
nearly to the level of a republic, was 
of all the best calculated in general 
to answer the ends of government. 
So wedded, indeed, he was to this 
notion, that, in disregard of an apos- 
tolic institutlon and the example of 
the primiiive ages, he endeavoured 
to fashion the government of all the 
Protestant churches upon republican 
principles ; and his persevering zeal 
in that attempt—though in this coun- 
try, through the mercy of God, it 
fuiled—was followed upon the whole 
with a wide and mischievous success. 
But in civil politics, though a repub- 
lican in theory, he was no leveller. 
‘That he was not, appears from the 
passages cited in the notes upon the 
foregoing discourse, and will be still 
more evident to any, who will take 
the trouble to peruse the whole of 
the last chapter of the last book of 
his Institutions of the Christian Re- 
ligion. in that chapter, he profes- 
sedly treats the question of the con- 
sistency of civil government with 
the scheme of Christianity, which 
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he maintains against the fanatics of 
his times.* He shews that submis- 
sion to the magistrate is, under all 
forms of government, a religious 
duty. He declares his preference 
of a republican aristocracy to any 
other form. But this declaration is 
prefaced with an express protest, 
against the futility of the question, 
what form is absolutely, and in itself, 
the best! He affirms, that the advan- 
tage of one government above ano. 
ther depends much upon circum- 
stances: That the circumstances of 
different countries require different 
forms: That government, under 
every form, is a Divine ordinance : 
That the variety of governments, in 
the different regions of the earth, is 
no less conducive to the general 
benefit of mankind, and no less the 
work of Providence, than the variety 
of climates. And with respect to 
monarchy in particular, (by which, 
it is to be observed, he means abso- 
lute monarchy) he remarks, that 
subinission to monarchial govern- 
ments is particularly enjoined in Ho- 
ly Writ, for this especial reason, 
that monarchy was the form, which, 
in the early ages, was the most dis- 
liked. Whatever preference there- 
fore, in speculation, he might give 
to the republican form, he could not, 
with these principles, be practically 
an enemy to the government of 
kings. This last chapter of bis In- 
stitutions, in which he expressly 
treats the general question of go- 
vernment, must be supposed to con- 
tain the authentic exposition of his 
deliberate opinions upon the whole 
of the subject, the confession of his 
political faith ; and by reference to 
this, any passages, in other parts of 
his writings, in which subordinate 
questions are incidentally touched, 
ought in candour to be_ interpret- 
ed.—The passages, in which he has 
been supposed to betray the princi- 


* The learned Bishop might have refer- 
red the reader to many similar observa- 
tions in the Commentary, sore of which 
we have already alluded to, at page 616. 
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ples of a leveller, lie widely scat. 
tered in his Comment on the Book 
of Daniel. They shall be briefly 
examined, nearly in the order jp 
which they occur. If it should be 
found, that they bear a different sense 
from that which hath been imposed 
upon them, it will necessarily fol. 
low, that they will not justify the 
reflections, which have been cast.” 

We subjoin a specimen of the 
notes cited by Bishop Horsley, and 
to which reference is made in the 
preceding extract, 

* Ratio cur debeamus subjecti esse 
magistratibus, quod Dei ordinatione 
sunt constitutl Quod si ita placet 
Domino mundum gubernare, Dei 
ordinem invertere nititur, adeoque 
Deo ipsi resistit, quisquis potestatem 
aspernatur: quando ejus, qui juris 
politici auctor est, providentiam cen- 
temnere, bellum cum eo suscipere 
est.”—_-Calvin, in Rom. xiii. 1. 

“Quod Dii nuncupantur, quicun- 
que magistratum gerunt, ne in ea 
appellatione leve inesse momentum 
quis putet: e& enim significatur, 
mandatum a Deo habere, divina auc- 
toritate preditos esse, ac omnino Dei 
personam sustinere, Cujus vices quo- 
dammodo agunt.”—Ca/vin. Inst. Lib. 
IV. cap. xx. sec. 4. 

. resisti magistratul non po- 
test, quin simul Deo resistatur.”— 
Calvin. Inst. Lib. IV. cap. xx. sec. 
23. 

“ Hoc nobis si assidué ob animos 
et oculos obversetur, eodem decreto 
constitul etiam nequissimos reges 
quo regum authoritas statuitur ; nun- 
quam in animum nobis seditiosz 
illa cogitationes venient, ‘tractandum 
esse pro meritis regem, nec zquum 
esse ut subditos ei nos prastemus, 
qui vicissim regem nobis se non 
prestat. "—Calvin. Inst. TV. X% 
sec, 27. 

“Si in Dei verbum respicim™S 
lonegius nos deducet, ut non eoru™ 
mod principum imperio subditl s'- 
mus, qui probe, et qua debent fide, 
munere suo erga nos defunguntul 
sed Omnium, qui quoquo modo r¢ 
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rum pouuntur, etiamsi nihil minus 
prestent, quam quod ex officio erat 

rincipium.”’—Cad. Inst. iv. 20. 

The reasoning of the Bishop 
through several] remaining pages of 
the appendix is founded upon an 
examination of various passages in the 
Comment on the Book of Daniel. 
Dean Kenney, in order to prove 
that Calvin’s system, was ** persecut- 
ing and sanguinary,’’* dwells particu- 
larly upon his sermons on Deutero- 
nomy. The two writers, therefore, 
do not meet precisely on the same 
ground; but it is obvious, from the 
course Of argument adopted by the 
Bishop, and the light in which he 
interprets his author, that the pas- 
sages cited by the Dean would, in 
his view, be utterly inconclusive as 
tothe purpose for which they are 
adduced, and in no wise affect the’ 


* The execution of the unhappy Servetus 
is frequently mentioned as a proof of Cal- 
vis unforgiving and sanguinary disposi- 
tion. Vhe Dean of Achonry makes good 
use of that event; and no man in these 
days can reflect upon it without horror, 
But to form acorrect judgment we should 
look at the temper of those times. The 
principles of toleration and civil liberty 
were not then understood; and it is well 
if the condemnation of Calvin on these 
grounds will not also involve that of cer- 
tain eminent reformers of our own. With 
respect to this particular act, another great 
man of that period writes to Calvin in the 
following terms :— 


**Reverende vir, et clarissime frater, 
legi scriptum tuum in quo refutasti lucu- 
lenter horrendas Serveti blasphemias :?— 
(N. B. The Dean says, that ‘it seems to 
have been on the subjects of free-will and 
election that the fire of Calvin’s zeai blazed 
with peculiar fury :” and intimates, that 
the disagreement of Servetus with the Re- 
former on these points was deemed a suffi- 
cient proof of his infidelity and of his de- 
serving death :)—** ac filio Dei gratias ago 
qui fuit Cpa€evrac hujus tui agonis. Tibi 
quoque ecclesia et nunc et ad posteros 
gratitudinem debet et debebit. Tuo judi- 
clo prorsus assentior. Affirmo etiam yves- 


tros Magistratus juste fecisse, quod homi- 


hem blasphemum, re ordine judicata, inter- 
fecerunt.”—Such are the sentiments of the 
amiable and gentle Melancthon ! 
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Bishop’s own sentiments on the 
general question, 

That there are many passages in 
the voluminous works of Calvin, 
which deserve to be censured in 
strong terms, is unquestionable.— 
Concerning one of this class Bishop 
Horsley observes, 

“It is not to be wondered, that 
this exaggerated and indecent lan- 
guage of invective should be offen- 
sive to the learned author of the 
‘Jura Anglorum.’ It is to be hoped 
that, in the present age, it is offen- 
sive to every one, of whatever com- 
munion he may be, who reads the 
passage. It is not indeed tc be borne, 
that the forms of worship of any 
Christian Church, however grievous 
its corruptions, should be uncharita- 
bly stigmatized in the gross with the 
odious name of impious supersti- 
tions; noris it true of the princes, 
who persecuted the reformed chur- 
ches, cruel as their persecutions 
were, that their object was, to over 
turn the whole worship of God, and 
blot his name out ofthe world. That 
project was reserved for the accur- 
sed crew of French philosophers, 
turned politicians, at the close of the 
eighteenth century. But it is to be 
remembered, that Calvin lived in an 
age, when neither the Christianity, 
nor the good policy, of religious to- 
leration was understood: and he 
himself possessed a large share of 
the intolerant spirit of his times. 
How little he possessed of the spirit 
of a leveller, appears from what he 
says upon chapter iv. 19, of the duty 
of submission to those very princes 
whose conduct he so vehemently 
arraigns. The learned reader will 
find the passage entire at the bottom 
of the page.*” 


« * Discamus igitur, exemplo Prophetz, 
bene precari pro inimicis nostris, qui cu- 
piunt nos perditos: maximé vero precari 
pro tyrannis, si Deo placeat nos subjici 
eorum libidini : quia, etsi indigni sint ullo 
humanitatis officio, quia tamen non presunt 
nisi Deo ita yolente, modesté feramus ju 
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Calvin’s exposition of Daniel vi. 
22, concludes thus: * Earthly prin- 
ces divest themselves of their autho- 
rity, when they rise in rebellion 
against God; nay, they are unworthy 
to be reputed among men. It were 
better, therefore, to spit upon their 
persons than to obey them, when 
they so far exceed all bounds as to 
attempt to rob God of his right, and, 
as it were, to take possession of his 
throne, as if they were able to drag 
him down from heaven.” What a 
delightful passage would this be for 
the author of “ Principles and Prac- 
tices of pretended Reformers! With 
“what confidence in his cause would 
he have prefixed to it one of his 
notes of attention,* and have de- 
nounced as hypocrites, and Calvinis- 
tic fanatics, and levellers, every man 
who should deem it capable of vin- 
dication. What then shall we say 
to Bishop Horsley, who remarks on 
it as follows? 

“This passage, taken by itself, 
may seem, it must be confessed, to 
goto the full extent of those detes- 
table maxims, which had been pro- 
pagated in an earlier age, that, ‘He, 
who is in mortal sin, is no civil ma- 
gistrate,’ and ‘that a king, not hav- 
ing the Spirit of God, forfeits his 
dominion.” Accordingly, it is pro- 
duced as affirming the same, or equl- 
valent, propositions. But if it be 
considered, not by itself, but in its 
connexion with the discourse of 
which it makes the Close, the sense 
of the expressions will be found so 
restrained by the subject matter, as 
to convey nothing of this pernicious 
meaning. Daniel, having openly 
paid his daily devotions to his God, 
during the time that the edict of 
gum : neque id tanttiim propter iram, ut 
Paulus admonet, sed propter conscientiam., 
Alioqui non tanium illis, sed etiam Deo 
ipsi sumus rebelles.” 


*The Dean’s work is frequently adorn- 
ed with the impression of a hand (Pp), for 
the purpose of drawing more particular at- 
tention to the clause that follows. His 
printer has also been very liberalin the 
use of ihe typographical arts of attracting 
attention, 





Darius was in force prohibiting the 
adoration of God or mortal, but the 
king himself, for thirty days, was, in 
pursuance of the edict, thrown to 
the lions, and lay in the den the 
whole night. The next morning, 
when he was tound alive by the king 
himself, he gives the king this ac. 
count of his deliverance. ‘ My God 
hath sent his angel, and hath shut 
the lions’ mouths, that they have 
not burt me: forasmuch as before 
him innocency was found in me, 
and also before thee, O king! have 
I done no hurt.’ Daniel had diso- 
beyed the king’s edict. Yet he says, 
that, even with respect to the kiug, 
he had committed no offence ; and 
he alleges his innocence, in that re- 
spect, as 1p part the ground of his 
miraculous deliverance ; intimating, 
that he should not have been thought 
worthy of the Divine protection, 
could he not have said for himself, 
with truth, that ‘before. the king 
he had done no burt.’ Calvin con- 
tends, that it was with great truth 
and justice, that the prophet thus 
asserted his innocence, even as a 
subject. To make this out, it is 
necessary to shew (for the thing 
could be made out in no other way) 
that the king’s edict was in itself 
a nullity. This is the point, which 
Calvin argues. And thus he argues 
it: ‘Earthly kingdoms are establish- 
ed by God; but under this condl- 
tion, that God derogates nothing 
from himself; but that whatever 
there may be of pre-eminence 10 
the world be subordinate to his 
glory. —* Fear God and honour the 
king’ is one entire precept. The 
two parts are to be taken in Con 
nexion, and cannot be separated. 
And the fear of God must precede, 
in order that kings may maintaip 
their proper authority. Daniel 
therefore upon just ground bere de 
fends himself, as having done 00 
harm against the king; inasmuch 
as it was under the obligation ° 
paying obedience to the govern 
ment of God, that he neglected 
what the king commanded, in OP” 
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position to it. For earthly princes 
abdicate their own authority, &c. 
I, is evident, that the subject matter 
restrains this implied abdication of 
authority, to authority exercised in 
those individual Commands, which 
expressly contravene some express 
command of God. And it Is In the 
individual instances of such com- 
mands, that Calvin asseris, that the 
guilt and danger of contempt, ac- 
compabying the just refusal to obey, 
would be nothing, in comparison of 
the guilt and danger of obedience. 
Certainly the priest Urijah, had he 
spit upon kine Ahaz, when the king 
commanded him to make an altar af- 
ter the fashion of the idolatrous altar 
at Damascus, though such contempt 
of majesty would not have been al- 
together free of blame, had done 
however better than he did, when he 
executed the king’s order. And yet 
this wicked act of the king’s was no 
forfeiture of his title to the crown, 
nora general release of his subjects 
from their allegiance. This passage 
therefore of Calvin carries in it no 
such meaning, as may appear upon 
the first view of it, detached from the 
context; but it contains indeed a 
principle, upon which the faithful 
are bound to act, when the dreadful 
necessity arises. Calvin could never 
support the abominable doctrine, that 
the ordinary misconduct of a king 
sets the subject free, without con- 
tradicting the principles he lays 
down, in the last chapter of his Theo- 
logical Institutions, of the duty of 
submission even to the worst of kings, 
in things not contrary to the express 
commands of God.” 

Was it then without reason that 
Wwe ventured to animadvert upon the 
unfairness of deducing am author’s 
Sentiments from partial extracts, and 
Without reference to his general ob. 
ject? We close these passages from 
Bishop Horsley with the concluding 
Paragraph of the appendix to his dis- 
course, 

“Tt is not to be apprehended, that 
the Jearned and candid author of 
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the ‘Jura Anglorum’ will be dis- 
pleased, that the memory of a great 
man should be vindicated from an 
unfounded accusation; which has 
been revived, not originally set up, 
by him, upon the authority of Hey. 
lin and other writers, on whom he 
thought he might rely. He will 
certainly esteem It no disservice done 
to that great cause, in which his 
learning and his talents have been so 
honourably engaged, the cause of go- 
vernment and liberty united, if the 
levellers are deprived of the autho- 
rity of Calvin’s name, to which, to- 
gether with that of Luther and of 
other celebrated Reformers, some 
among them have pretended ; in the 
pious design, no doubt, of passing 
off their political opinions, as a 
branch of the general doctrine of the 
Reformation. When Salmasius up- 
braided Cromwell’s faction with the 
tenets of the Brownists, the chosen 
advocate of that execrable faction re- 
plied, that if they were Brownists, 
Luther, Calvin, Bucer, Zwinglius, 
and ail the most celebrated theolo- 
gians of the orthodox, must be in- 
cluded in the same reproach. A 
grosser falsehood, as far as Luther, 
Calvin, and many others are con- 
cerned, never fell from the unprin- 
cipled pen of a party-writer. How- 
ever sedition might be a part of the 
puritanic creed, the general faith of 
the Reformers rejects the infamous 
alliance. 

“Jtis alleged indeed against Cal- 
vin, by grave and respectable histo- 
rians, that he expressed approbation 
of the outrages of John Knox in 
Scotland. If thecharge be true, his 
conduct, in this instance, was con. 
trary to his avowed principles. But 
the accusation requires better proof 
than Knox’s ovn interpretation of 
some general expressions in Cal- 
vin’s letters. It cannot however be 
denied, that he too often indulges in 
a strain of coarse invective, against 
the foibles and the vices Incident to 
kings, of which he sometimes speaks 
as if he thought them inseparable 
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from royalty ; and that he treats ma- 
ny of the princes of Europe, his con- 
temporaries, with indecent Hil Jan. 
guage. Some allowance is to be 
made for the natural harshness of 
the man’s temper; more, for his 
keen sense Of the cruel treatment of 
Protestants in many kingdoms. But 
the best apology for him is, that he 
lived, before a perfect specimen of a 
just limited monarchy had been any 
where exhibited—before the exam- 
ple of the British Constitutton, in its 
finished state, and of the Princes of 
the Brunswic line, had taught the 
world this comfortable lesson, that 
Monarchy and Civil Liberty are 
things compatible, and may _ be 
brought to afford each other the most 
effectual support.” 

The close application of many of 
the preceding remarks to a large 
portion of the work now under fe- 
view, will, we trust, be deemed an 
ample apology for their length. We 
are likewise not without hope that, 
should they meet the eye of the au- 
thor of this volume, they may in. 
duce him torely with less confidence 
upon the authority of rleylin. 

From Calvin we turn to his friend 
John Knox, the most prominent of 
all the other characters introduced 
into this part of the discussion. Bi. 
shop Horsley speaks of the ou‘rages 
of Knox, and requires some better 
authority than has hitherto been ad- 
duced for the approbation with which 
his proceedings are said to have 
been viewed by the Reformer of Ge- 
neva. Perhaps had that learned and 
candid prelate lived to read the life 
of Knox by Dr. M:'Crie, he might 
have seen reason to soften the for- 
mer part of his expression, and have 
been less solicitous to rescue the 
Character of Calvin from the impu- 
tation of his having approved the 
conduct of his Scottish ally. .Itis to 
be lamented that Dr, M‘Crie’s work 
does not appear to have fallen into 
the hands of Dean Kenney, especial- 
ly since he would have found in it, 
as in Bishop Horsley’s defence of 





Calvin, a reply to many of his re. 
marks by way of anticipation ; and 
have learnt how little stress ought 
to be laid upon partial extracts, and 
upon the sort of reasoning which 
runs through so large a portion of 
the volume from Achonry. 

Few persons, we hope, in this 
more enlightened age, will approve 
either of the principles of Knox’, 
** Admonition,” and ** First Blast of 
the Truinpet against the Regiment 
of Women,” or of the language in 
which they are composed; the lan. 
guage is indeed often most mis. 
chievous and inflammatory, — But 
does the reign of Queen Mary, 
against whom these works were im- 
mediately directed, afford no pallia- 
tion? Was it predestination which 
led him to deny the Divine right of 
a woman to tyrannise over her coun- 
try, and to extinguish the light of 
revelation among her people? Is it 
not a fact, that, notwithstanding these 
publications against a popish queen, 
he professed a warm attachment to 
the government of Elizabeth, and that 
on account of her accession to the 
throne his intended future “ Blasts” 
were withheld ? And can any man, 
who reads his prayer, after the ac- 
cession of Queen Mary,* or consi- 
ders the loyalty of his demeanour 
both to Edward VI. and King James, 
account him an enemy to regal au- 
thority? To the doctrines of passive 
obedience and non-resistance, he cer- 
tainly never subscribed ; but that he 
was a republican, and, in the bac 
sense of the word, a revolutionist, 
remains yet to be proved. His cha- 
racter as a politician, (fora politician 
the circumstances of the times, and 
the close connexion between civil 
and religious liberty in the grand 
contest between Protestantism anc 
Popery, compelled him to be,) !s 
given us by the respectable author, 
to whom we have already referred. 
We must content ourselves with 4 


part of it. 


‘¢ Our national Reformer had 
* See M‘Crie, vol. I. note U. 
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caught a large portion of the spirit 
of civil liberty. We have already 
adverted to the circumstance in his 
education, which directed his at- 
tention at an early period to some of 
its principles. His subsequent stu- 
dies introduced him to an acqualn- 
tance With the maxims and modes 
of government in the free states of 
antiquity ; and it is reasonable to 
suppose that his intercourse with the 
republics of Switzerland and Geneva 
had some influence on his political 
creed. Having formed his  senti- 
ments independently of the preju- 
dices arising from established Jaws, 
long usage, and commonly received 
opinions, his zeal and intrepidity 
prompted him to avow and propa- 
gate them, when others less sanguine 
and resolute would have been re- 
strained by fear or by despair of suc- 
cess. Extensive observation had con- 
vinced him of the glaring perversion 
of government in most of the Euro- 
pean kingdoms. But his principles 
led him to desire their reform, not 
heir subversion. His admiration of 
the policy of republics, ancient or 
modern, Was nol so great or indis- 
criminate as to prevent him from 
separating the essential principles of 
equity and freedom which they con- 
tained from others, which were in. 
compatible with monarchy. He was 
perfectly sensible of the necessity of 
regular government to the mainte- 
nance of justice and order among 
mankind, and aware of the danger of 
selling men loose from its salutary 
control. He uniformly inculcated a 
conscientious obedience to the law- 
ful commands of rulers, and respect 
lo their persons as well as to their 
authority, even when they were 
chargeable with various mismanage- 
ments; so long as they did not break 
through all the restraints of law and 
Justice, and cease to perform the es- 
sential duties of their office. 

“ But he heid that rulers, supreme 
*S well as subordinate, were invested 
*Ith authority for the public good ; 
that obedience was not due to them 
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in any thing contrary to the Divine 
law ; that in every free and well con- 
stituted government, the law of the 
land was superior to the. will of the 
prince, and that inferior magistrates 
and subjects might restrain the su- 
preme magistrate from particular il- 
legal acts, without throwing off their 
allegiance, or being guilty of rebel- 
lion.”—AZ'Crie, vol. I. ps 305. 

** That in an age, when the prin- 
ciples of political liberty were only 
beginning to be understood, such 
sentiments should have been regard- 
ed with a suspicious eye by some 
of the learned, who had not yet 
thrown off common prejudices, and 
that they should have exposed those 
who maintained them to a charge of 
treason from despotical rulers and 
their Oumerous satellites, is far from 
being matter of wonder, But it must 
excite both surprise and indignation 
to find writers, in the present en- 
lightened age, and under the sun- 
shine of British liberty......express- 
ing their abhorrence of these prin- 
ciples, and exhausting upon their 
authors all the invective and viru- 
lence of the former Anti-monarcho- 
machi and sdvocates of passive obde- 
dience. ‘They are essentially the 
principles upon which the free con- 
stitution of Britain rests; and the 
most obnoxious of them were re. 
duced to practice at the memorable 
era of the Revolution, when the ne- 
cessity of employing them was not 
more urgent or unquestionable than 
it was at the suspension of the Queen 
Regent of Scotland, and the subse- 
quent sequestration of her daughter. 

“ T have said essentially ; for I 
would not be understood as meaning 
that every proposition advanced by 
Knox on this subject 1s expressed in 
the most guarded and unexceptiona- 
ble manner, or that all the cases in 
which he was led to vindicate for- 
cible resistance torulers were such 
as rendered it necessary, and may be 
pleaded as precedents in modern 
times. The political doctrines main. 
tained at that Ume received a tinc- 
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ture from the spirit of the age, and 
were accommodated to a state of so- 
ciety and government comparatively 
rude and unsettled. The checks, 
which have since been introduced 
into the constitution, and the in- 
fluence which public opinion, ex- 
pressed by the organ of a free press, 
has upon the conduct of rulers, are 
sufficient in ordinary cases to re. 
strain dangerous encroachments, or 
to afford the means of correcting 
them in a peaceable way; and have 
thus happily superseded the neces- 
sity of having recourse to those des- 
perate but decisive remedies, which 
were formerly applied by an oppres- 
sed and indignant people.’—A4Crie, 
vol. L. p, 308. 

From the light in which Knox is 
held up by the Dean of Achonry, the 
reader of Dr. M'‘Crie will be sur- 
prised to find how little the pecu. 
liarities of Calvin seem to have been 
cnforced in his letters, or formed the 
subjects of his ministerial discour- 
ses.* He was a Calvinist and a dis- 
ciplinarian; butthe great cause in 
which he was engaged was that of 
Protestantism against Popery,—Po- 
pery in its worst shape, and most in- 
tolerable domination; and it Is quite 
as legitimate to infer, from the ex- 
tracts of Dean Kenney, that every 
Scotchman is a Revolutionist, as that 
Knox and all Calvinists are enemies 
to kings. Uhe leading principles 
which that Reformer avowed are the 
principles of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church at the present hour, of the 
very men whom our author profes- 
ses to hold “in respect and admira- 
tion.’ + 

3. [It remains only, in this part of 
our review, that we advert to the 
names of Buchanan, and Goodman, 
and Whittingham ; andas the gene- 
ral observations, which we have of- 


* For asummary of the doctrine taught 
by him in Scotland previously to his de- 
parture in 1556, see M‘Crie, vol. I. p. 190. 
This may doubiless be considered as a fair 
specimen of his preaching in general. 
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fered concerning Calvin and Knox 
are in a great measure applicable tg 
these writers, our remarks will be 
brief, 

That many of the passages citeq 
by our author from their works, are 
of a democratical and dangerous tep. 
tency, and totaily indefensible, is, we 
think, beyond dispute : but how does 
it appear that they are of Caivinistic 
origin? We bee leave also to pro. 
pose the question, whether, under 
happier circumstances, and in a land 
of treedom, they might not them. 
selves have been among the first to 
condemn the principles which in 
those evil days they were so forward 
to avow ¢ That the ordinary miscon- 
duct of a king sets his subject free 
from their allegiance, is a doctrine 
which etther these reformers never 
seriously maintained, or in which, if 
they did maintain it, they were not 
favoured with the sanction of Calvin 
and Knox. Buchanan is, by Dr. 
M'‘Crie, associated with Knox in the 
following paragraph. ‘ Both kept 
uniformly in view the advancement 
of true religion and libderty, with the 
love of which they were equally 
smitten: and as, during their lives, 
they suffered along and painful exile, 
and were exposed to many dangers 
for adherence to this kindred cause, 
so their memories have not been di- 
vided in the profuse but honourable 
obloquy with which they have been 
aspersed by its enemies, and in the 
deserved and grateful recollections 
of its genuine friends.’* 

We have, in the same work; 
a character drawn of the two other 
delinguents: and although neither 
Whittngham——better known to 
some of our unsuspecting lovers of 
Hopkins and Sternhold by his de- 
vout lucubrations, under the title of 
W. W.— nor Goodman, notwith- 
standing his Apologies, could ever 
gain the confidence of Elizabeth, 
they seem to have reverenced her 
authority, and to have demean- 
ed themselves, at least in civl! 


* Vol. L, p. 11 Life of Knox. 
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matters, as loyal subjects. If men are 
to be hastily judged for opinions de- 
livered Under the circumstances In 
which Goodman wrote and Whit- 
tingham pretaced, we much fear 
that even Bishop Ponet will hardly 
escape. ‘“ A short Treatise of the 
True Obedience which Subjects owe 
to Kings,” is a proof, if that work be 
correctly ascribed to that prelate, 
that some of the best men of the age, 
aud the warmest friends of the 
church, were driven by the iniquity 
of the times to advance notions on 
civil government of the most mis- 
chievous abd dangerous tendency. 
For their apology, so far as apology 
may be offered, we refer to the con- 
cluding periods already cited from 
Bishop Horsley’s Appendix. 

To make due allowance, however, 
for the irritated feelings of men 
smarting under a cruel persecution, 
and for their ignorance of the just 
principles and limitations of civil 
liberty, at atime when they had noth- 
ing around them but examples of re- 
gal tyranny and of republican free- 
dom, has not been, so much as might 
be wished, the practice of Dean Ken- 
ney. How far this remark is correct, 
avery brief statement will demon- 
strate, 

Goodman, in laying down the not 
indefensible position, that we ought 
to obey God rather than men, says, 
aller his manner, 


“ We may justly conclude, that by the 
ordinance of God, no other kings or rulers 
ought to be chosen to rule over us, but 
such as will seek his honour and glory, and 
will command and do nothing contrary to 
hislav. For they be God’s servants and 
lieutenants, for which cause they may be 
reverenced doing their duty: but if they 
will abuse his power, lifting themselves up 
above God, and above their brethren, to 
draw them to idolatry, and to oppress them 
and their country : then they are no more 
to be obeyed in any commandments tend- 
ing to that end, but to be contemned as 
vile sergeants in comparison of the high 
judge and magistrate; who ought to do 
hothing but as they are commanded by the 
high judge and superior power, according 
tothe law.” 


Christ. Obsery. No. 225, 
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After some further observations to 
the same purport, and cited in this 
work, the Dean adds— 


** We cannot judge correctly of the natu- 
ral tendency of the above precepts, unless 
we remember—and England has melan- 
choly reason to remember—that according 
to preachers of doctrines imported from 
Geneva, the expression, * God’s laws,’ 
ought to be understood to mean, the Cai- 
vinistic system ; the support of * God’s glo- 
ry,’ the promotion of that system; that to 
maintain the Church of England, as by law 
established, is ([ do not say according to 
all, but according to vast numbers of those 
preachers,) to draw the people to idolatry ; 
and finally, that the votaries of Calvinism 
are, in these latter times, the true Israel 
of God, the exclusively evangelical, the 
elect, the godly.” (p. 9.) 


Now, as Goodman’s book was writ- 
ten and published in Queen Mary’s 
days, ** the Church of England as by 
law established,” was then the per- 
secuting, bloody Roman Catholic 
Church, and it may admit a doubt, 
whether a good Protestant was 
bound to maintain it. We may fur- 
ther observe, that the contest at that 
time was not between Calvinists and 
Arminians, nor yet between Puritans 
and Protestant churchmen, but be- 
tween Protestants and Papists: the 
affirmation, therefore, that the ex- 
pressions * God’s Jaws,” and * God’s 
glory,’’ mean the Calvinistic system, 
and the support of it, is at least gra- 
tuitous ; or if these phrases are thus 
to be understood, they must be taken 
as opposed to that popish system, 
which is not according to God’s laws, 
and does mot eminently promote his 
glory. The statement, likewise, 
that “ preachers of doctrines import- 
ed from Geneva’’ used these ex. 
pressions in the sense here assigned 
to them, must be received with con- 
siderable reservations, Whitgift and 
Usher are surely to be excepted; 
and with them are to be classed 
those “ many more burning and shin- 
ing lights’? mentioned by Horsley, 
who were the friends and champions 
of our church, in her early days, 
‘‘ when she shook off the papal ty- 
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ranny.”” Uponthe subject of the last 
sentence in the paragraph, we shall 
have occasion to speak hereafter. 
For the present, we shall only ob- 
serve, that the whole comment is 
extremely unfair: it is, however, 


but too just a specimen of the mode 

in which the author usually inter. 

prets his text, and of the disposition 

in which this inquiry is conducted, 
(To be continued.) 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&c. &e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PrePaxiNG for publication:—Travels in 
Egypt, by Sigr. Belzoni ;—Sketches of Ita- 
ly, France, and Switzerland, by Mr. Brid- 
gens ;—Tour in the United Siates, by E. 
Howit;—The Plague contagious, by Sir 
A. Faulkner, M. D. ;—Translation of Os- 
siai’s Poems into Latin Verse, by the 
Rev. A. M‘Donald ;—Facts, Authentic, in 
Science and Religion, by the late Rev. W. 
Cowherd. 


In the press :—Travels in Georgia, Per- 
sia, Armenia, &c., by Sir R. K. Porter ;— 
History of the House of Guelph, by Dr. 
Halleday ;—Anti-scepticism, or an Inquiry 
into the Nature and Philosophy of Lan- 
guage, as connected with the sacred Scrip- 
tures, by the Author of the Philosophy of 
Elocution. 


The Rev. T. H. Horne’s Introduction to 
the Critical Study of the Holy Scriptures, 
is reprinting in four large 8vo. volumes. As 
the third volume will consist principally of 
new matter, it is intended to print an extra 
number of that volume, with the additional 
plates, for the accommodation of such pur- 
chasers of the first edition, as may order 
the same on or before the first of January 
next. No more copies will be printed than 
are actually ordered. 


Red Snow.—The nature of this substance 
has been fully explained in Mr. Bauer’s pa- 
per, read before the Royal Soclety. In the 
winter, he put some of the red globules 
forming this substance into a phial with 
compressed snow, and placed the phial in 
the open air. A thaw having melted the 
snow, he poured off the water and added 
fresh snow. In two days the mass of fungi 
was found raised in little heaps, which 
gradually rose higher, filling the cells of 
the ice. Another thaw came on, and the 
fungi fell to the bottom, but were of about 


twice their original bulk. They appeared 
capable of vegetating in water ; but in this 
case the globules produced were not red, 
but green. The author found that exces- 
sive cold killed the original fungi; but 
their seeds still retained vitality, and ifim- 
mersed in snow preduced new tung), gene- 
rally of a red colour: so that snow seems 
to be the proper suil of these fungi. 


Funeral Cloth.—Several cases of litiga. 
tion having occurred respecting the right 
to the black cloth used in hanging churches 
at public funerals, it may be worth while to 
record a recent decision of the question by 
Judge Bailey. His lordship, in his charge 
to the jury laid it down, that no individual 
had aright to hang up what are called or. 
naments in a church, without the leave of 
the rector, because the freehold of the 
church was in him, and he might make bis 
own terms for that leave. ‘In general,” 
said his lordship, ** when private indivi- 
duals hang up black cloth in the parisli- 
church, with the concurrenee of the rector, 
there is a kind cf understanding that the 
cloth shall become the property of the rector. 
In the present case there had been no bar- 
gain between the churchwardens and the 
clergyman with respect to the terms upol 
which the cloth should be hung up; cot 
sequently the latter bad no right to take any 
part of it, because by law he was ‘not entl- 
tled to take such property, unless by matter 
of arrangement between ‘the parties 
whom it belonged.” 


Intensity of Sound.—It has been remark- 
ed, even by the ancients, that the intensily 
of sound is greatly increased during the 
night, M. Humboldt was particularly 
struck with this fact, when be heard the 
noise of the great cataracts of the Orinoce 
in the plain which surrounds the Mission ° 
the Apures. This noise he describes 3s 
three times greater in the night than in the 
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dav. Some persons have ascribed this to 
the cessation of the humming of insects, 
the singing of birds, and the action of the 
wind upon the leaves of trees; but this, M. 
Humboldt remarks, cannot be the cause of 
it at the Orinoco, where the humming of 
the insects is much greater inthe night 
than in the day, and where the breeze is 
never felt till after sunset. He therefore 
ascribes it to the absence of the sun, which 
he thinks acts on the propagation and in- 
tensity of sound, by opposing them with 
currents of air of different density, and par- 
tial undulations of the atmosphere caused 
by the unequal heating of different parts of 
the ground, 


Bibliomania.—At the sale of the late Mr. 
Bindley’s library, the competition for old 
poetical tracts and ballads was unexampled. 
What will those of our readers who think 
that wealth is a talent to be strictly account- 
ed for, say to such items as the following ? 


Battel between Frogs and Mice £16 16 
Peele’s Pageant (4 leaves) ---- 1515 
Engravings of Wilton Garden - - 56 14 
Will's Bedlam ----+-+-e-+e-- 15°15 
Father Hubbard’s Tales ----- 13 13 
The Mastive or Young Whelp - - 25 10 
Poetical Ballads, from 1640 to 1670 192 0O 
Ditto, from 1670 to1680 .---- 183 15 
Ditto, from 1679 to 1685 - - - - + 174 6 
Ditto, 5 vols. ---+--+--. e--- 21 O 


CamBriDGe.—The annual prizes of fif- 
teen guineas each, given by the represen- 
tatives of this university, for the best disser- 
tations in Latin Prose, were adjudged to 
T. Thorp, of Trinity College, and E, Bote- 
lor, of Sidney College, Middle Bachelors. 
N» prize was adjudged to the Senior Ba- 
chelors. The Porson Prize, for the best 
translation of a passage from Shakspeare 
into Greek Verse, was adjudged to W. H. 
F. Talbot, Scholar, of Trinity College. 


FRANCE. 


It is calculated that there are at present 
in France 2849 curates, 22,244 temporary 
curates, 5301 vicars, 1462 regular priests, 
and 873 almoners of colleges and hospitals. 
The number of priests regularly officiating, 
including those who do not receive pay 
from the treasury, amounts to 36,185. 1361 
French priests died in the year 1819 ; and 
inthe same year there were 1401 ordina- 
tions. There are 106 female congregations, 
possessing altogether 1721 establishments, 
which contain 11,752 sisters. It is esti- 
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mated that these charitable women con- 
stantly administer relief to nearly 69,000 
sick persons, and gratuitously instruct 
635,000 poor children. 


The following is from the report of the 
Central Jury, on the productions of French 
industry exhibited in the Louvre in 1819: 
—** M. Gonord has exhibited porcelain on 
which copper-plate engraving had been 
transferred by mechanical means. An en- 
graved copperplate being given, he will 
use it for the decoration of pieces of diffe- 
rent dimensions, and by an expeditious 
mechanical process, enlarge or reduce the 
design in proportion to the piece, without 
changing the plate.” 


HOLLAND. 

The following useful prize-question is 
proposed by the Society of Sciences at 
Haerlem. ‘The essays are to be sent to the 
Secretary before the lst January, 1821.— 
‘What advantage has medicine derived 
from the reformation and extension of che- 
mistry since the time of Lavoisier, in mak- 
ing us better acquainted with the chemical 
agency of the medicines usually employed 
for the cure of several diseases of the hu- 
man body; and what means should be taken 
in order to acquire a solid knowledge, use- 
ful in medicine, of the hitherto unknown 
chemical agency of several medicines ?” 


PRUSSIAe 


The Royal Academy of Sciences at Ber- 
lin have proposed animal magnetism as a 
prize subject. It is desired that the phe- 
nomena known by the name of animal mag- 
netism, be described ‘‘ so as to admit of a 
positive judgment respecting their nature ;” 
and it is observed that, * though there are 
many difficulties attached to the subject, 
still it appears that the number of facts 
ascertained is such as to admit the hope 
that, in the present state of the physical 
Sciences, some light may be thrown on 
animal magnetism, when the probability of 
these facts has been estimated, and when 
their analogy with the better understood 
phenomena of natural sleep, dreams, som- 
nambulism not magnetic, and many nervous 
affections, has been established !? The 
prize is 300 ducats. It is strange, indeed, 
that credulity on this subject should so long 
retain its hold in so many parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe. 


The official Gazette of Berlin contains 
some statistical data of the Prussian me- 
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narchy, according to authentic reports 
made in the course of the year 1819; from 
which it appears that all the states of this 
monarchy, not including the principality of 
Neufchate], comprehend a space.of 5014 
geographical square leagues (15 to a de. 
gree of the equator,) or 107,765,760 acres, 
Rhenish measure, with 10,800,112 inhabi- 
tants, including the military. ‘The surtace 
of water occupying about 2,202,541 acres, 
a forty-ninth part of the whole surface. 


GREECE. 


The benevolent exertions and hazards of 
the Monks of St. Bernard, who inhabit the 
highest regions of the Alps, are weil 
known, A somewhat similar institution ex- 
ists among the defiles of Mount Olympus. 
It is maintained by five villages, the inhabi- 
tants of which pay no kind of tax; but are 
bound to give their assistance to all travel- 
lers who cross the mountains, and to serve 
them as guides. They discharge this ho- 
nourable task with the greatest alacrity 
and good management; and, like the be. 
nevolent Monks of St. Bernard, employ the 
sagacity of dogs, to discover travellers who 
may have been so unfortunate as to be bu- 
ried beneath the snow. 


NEW SOUTH SHETLAND. 


A considerable tract of land is said to 
have been discovered to the south of Cape 
Horn. The account from which we copy 
states, that last year Mr. Smith, master of 





the brig William, trading between the Rio 
Plata and Chili, in endeavouring to facili. 
tate his passage round Cape Horn, run to 
a higher latitude than is usual in such 
voyages, and in latitude 62 deg. 30 min, 
and 60 deg. west longitude, discovered 
land. As circumstances did not then ad. 
mit of a close examination, lie deferred it 
till his return voyage to Valparaiso ; dur. 
ing which, in February last, he ran in a 
westward direction along the coasts either 
of a continent or numerous islands, for two 
or three hundred miles, forming large bays, 
and abounding with the spermaceti whale, 
and sealy. He made numerous soundings 
and bearings, drafts and charts of the coast. 
He even landed, and took possession of the 
country for his sovereign, and named his 
acquisition “* New South Shetland.” The 
climate was temperate, the coast moun- 
tainous, apparently uninhabited, but not 
destitute of vegetation, as firs and pines 
were observable in many places ; the coun- 
try had upon the whole the appearance of 
the coast of Norway. On his arrival at 
Valparaiso, he communicated his discovery 
to Captain Sherriff, uf bis Majesty’s ship 
Andromache, who happened to be there. 
Captain Sherriff immediately despatched 
the William, with officers from the An- 
dromache, to ascertain the nature of the 
country. The ship, it is added, has re- 
turned from this voyage, and on making 
her report to Captain Searle, of the Hype- 
rion, orders were given that no intercourse 
with the shore should be permitted. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 
Discourses, illustrative of the Designs of 
Christianity, and of some parts of its inter- 
nal Evidence ; by Daniel Dewar. 8vo, 12s. 
A Reply to a Pamphlet, intended as an 
Apology for certain Religious Principles, 
mistermed Evangelical ; by the Rev. ‘I’. U. 
Stoney. 2s. 64, 
The School Prayer Book ; being a Week’s 
Course of Prayers, 2s. bd. 
Lyric Hymns ; by Edward Atkyns Bray. 
2s. 
Sermons preached before Friendly So- 
cieties. 4s. 
Sermons explanatory of the Gospels; by 
H. Hughes. 2 vols 8vo. 1/. Is. bds. 
Sacred Lectures; by J. Hodgson. 12mo. 
6s. bds. 
Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Occa- 
sional ; by the Rev. William Snowden. 8vo. 


10s. 6d. 


Sacred Literature ; comprising a Review 
of the Principles of Composition laid down 
by Lowth, in his Prelections on Isaiah, and 
an application of the Principles so received 
to the Illustration of the New-Testament ; 
by the Rev. John Tebb. 8vo. 15s. bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Heraldic Origin of Gothic Archt- 
tecture; by R. Lascelles. Royal 8vo. 7S. 

Botanical Dictionary; or, Universal Her- 
bal. 2vols 40. plates. 

A Reply to the Notice of the new Greek 
Thesaurus, inserted in the 44th Number of 
the Quarterly Review; by E. H. Barker. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

‘The New System of Musical Education ; 
by Joseph Kemp. 

The Theory of Elocution, in connexion 
with a New and Philosophical Account of 
the Nature of instituted Language ; by B. 
H. Smart. 8vo. 7s. bds. 
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Early Education ; or the Managing of 
Children considered, with a View to their 
future Character ; by Miss Appleton. 8vo, 
1Us. 6d. 

The Establishments of Fcllenberg, at 
Huffwvl, with Reference to their, Claims 
upon the Attention of Men in public sta- 
tions; by the Count Louis de Villevieille. 
Price 2s. 

The third volume ofa Summary of tie 
History of the English Church, and of the 
Sects Which have departed from its Com- 
munion; by the Rev. J. Grant. 12s, bas. 

A Dissertation on the Passage of Han- 
nibal over the Alps, with 4 maps. 8vo. 12s. 

Lectures on the Pailosophy of History, 
accompanied with notes, and illustrative 
engravings ; by the late Rev. E. Bloom. 
field. 4to. 1d, bds, 

The Improvement of English Roads urg- 
ed. 2s. 

The Ornithology of Great Britain ; by 
John Atkinson. 8s. 

America, an Epistle, in Verse; with 


other Poems. 12mo. 3s. bds. 


the Battle of Tewkesbury ; by Cecilia | 


Cooper. 3s. 

The Brothers, a Monody; and other 
Poems; by C. Elton. 5s. bds. 

Immortality, a Poem, in two Parts, 12mo. 
45. bis, 

Claims at the Coronations of several of 
the Kings of England. 8vo. 5s. 
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Letters from Mrs. Delany (Widow of 
Dr. P. Delany) to Mrs. Frances Hamilton, 
from the Year 1779 to 1788; comprising 
many unpublished and interesting Anec- 
dotes of their late Majesties and the Royal 
Family. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

A Translation of M. Say’s Treatise on 
Political Economy. 

An Analysis of the True Principles of 
Security against Forgery, exemplified by 
an Inquiry into the Sufficiency of the Ame- 
rican Plan for a New Bank Note ; by Sir 
William Congreve. 8vo. 12 plates. 12. 1s. 
bds. 

Description of the Colony of New South 
Wales, and Van Dieman’s Land; by W. 
C. Wentworth. 8vo. 16s. bds. 

A Visit to the Province of Upper Cana- 
da, in 1819; by James Strachan. 8vo. 6s. 
6d. 

Italy and its Inhabitants; by J. A. Ga- 
liffe. 2 vols. 8.0. 26s. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Asia; by H. Murray. 3 vols. 
Svo. 2/. 2s. 

Three Months passed inthe Mountains 
East of Kome, during the Year 1819; by 
Maria Graham. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Classical Excursions, from Rome to Ar- 
pino; by Charles Kelsal. 8vo. 12s. sewed. 

A Journal of two Tours upon the Conti- 
nent, in the Vears 1816, 1817, 1818; by 
James Wilson. 3 vols. Svo. 1/, 16s. bds. 


a> 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SO- 
CIETY. 


Tue Sixteenth Report of this Society has 


just issued from the press ; the substance 


of which we shall present to our readers, 
though our limits will not permit our doing 


justice either to the Report itself, or to the 


highly encouraging Appendix which ac- 
companies it. We shall pass lightly over 
such articles of intelligence as have already 
appeared in our pages from the Monthly 
“xtracts of the Society. 


France.—Commencing with France, the 
Committee announce, that the Protestant 
Bible Society of Paris has amply justified 
very expectation which !ts establishment 
tnd the high character of its patrons and 
Conductors had excited. The first Report 
Containg a variety of statements demonstra- 
live of the progress which the Society had 
Made. Its issues of the Scriptures had 





been considerable ; and at the period of the 
anniversary, 6000 Testaments had just en- 
tered the depository, and 1500 more re- 
mained to be delivered: besides which, 
1U00 copies of the 8vo Bible had been or- 
dered from Basle, and a large number of 
the quarto from Montauban. “ Yet,” ob- 
serves the Report, ‘‘ this quantity will be 
far from sufficient, considering the de- 
mands which have been made upon us, and 
the engagements which we have already 
contracted.” ‘The formation of Auxiliary 
Societies has also been carried on with spi- 
rit and success. Nor has the Society, 
though of a character exclusively Protes- 
tant, been without many tokens of respect 
and friendship from Catholics of the 
highest distinction. His royal highness the 
Duke d’Angouléme, to whom the Presi- 
dent had presented a copy of the Report, 
addressed in return a letter expressive of 
the kindest sentiments towards the Society, 
accompanied with a statement that the let- 
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ter, previously to its being despatched, had 
received his Majesty’s approbation. The 
Duke de Cazes (at that time prime minis- 
ter) acknowledged a similar tribute of re- 
spect, by subscribing 1000 livres towards 
the laudable object of the Society. Tes- 
timonies of grateful acknowledgment are 
also due to the Marquis de Dessolles, and 
the Marquis de Latour Maubourg, late 
ambassador to this court, who have on dif- 
ferent occasions evinced the most obliging 
readiness to promote the object which the 
Bible Societies of the two countries have in 
common, The zeal for the dissemination 
of the Scriptures, and she desire to peruse 
them, are not confined to the Protestant 
part of the French population. In the 
course of the past year, a larger number of 
Catholic Testaments have been issued than 
in any preceding, They bave been dis- 
persed through Catholic channels: they 
have found their way into the hands of 
adults as well as into schools, and many in- 
stances have been reported in which the pe- 
rus:l of them has been attended with the 
happiest eflects. 


United Netherlands —The United Ne- 
therlands’ Bible Society has made, in the 
course of the last year, a considerable pro. 
gress. Copies of the Scriptures have been 
put into circulation, making an excess of 
more than 2500 above ithe issues of any 
preceding year, The constituent societies 
of this national institution, particularly 
those of Rotterdam, the Hague, Leyden, 
Utrecht, Groningen, and Friesland, have 
emulated each other in exertions within 
their respective districts, and ina zealous 
co-operation with the Central Society at 
Amsterdam.—Chiiristians of every denomi- 
nation, and even Jews, evince the most 
eager desire to possess the Scriptures : 
and their dissemination has been, in a va- 
riety of instances, attended with the hap- 
piest effects. Attention has also been paid 
to the wants of the colonies and foreign 
settlements dependent on the crown of the 
United Netherlands, At Surinam espe- 
cially, the work of distribution has been go- 
ing on very prosperously. Hebrew Testa- 
ments have been largely demanded by the 
Jews inhabiting that colony, “ who,’?? in 
the language of the Report, ** exhibit a 
desire for this holy volume, which is rarely 
to be met with in Europe.” 


Switzerland.—Switzerland has continued 
to evince a laudable zeal in the great work 
of disseminating the holy Scriptures among 
her simple and interesting population. 
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The Society at Basle, and the printers 
connected with that institution, have issyeq 
in the course of the past year, 50,000 copies 
of the Scriptures, either in German or 
French ; and 30,000 more have either just 
left the press, or are on the point of bein 
completed. The number either issued op 
undertaken, within” the last eighteen 
months, amounts to upwards of 65,000 co. 
pies. The German translation of the 
Monthly Extracts bas been attended with 
very considerable advantages. Copies have 
been widely circulated both in Switzerland 
and Germany: and the perusal of them has 
tended greatly to dispel prejudice and en. 
courage exertion. 


The Zurich Society has increased in 
support; and the Schaffhause Society, since 
the festival of the Reiormation, has been 
under the necessity of giving applicants 
tickets, to be exchanged for Bibles, in pro. 
portion as the required copies could be suc. 
cessively furnished from the presses at 
Basle. 


At St. Gall, the last edition of 3000 co. 
pies of the Testament is nearly exhaust- 
ed, and preparations are making for pro- 
ceeding to a new impression. 


The Grisons’ B'ble Society is engaged in 
printing the New Testament in the Upper 
Romanese dialect ; and in the mean time, 
the distribution of the Scriptures in the 
Romanese, German, and Italian languages, 
is proceeding with equal diligence and dis- 
cretion. 


From Bern, the intelligence received is 
particularly gratifying. ‘* Our Bible As- 
sociations,”? writes the venerable Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Bern Bible Society, ‘ maintain 
their zeal, collect liberal contributions, and 
assist us with much prudence and discre- 
tion, in the dissemination of the word of 
God: and we frequently receive from them 
most affecting intelligence of the bless: 
ing which attends their labours, We also 
assemble the Committees of this city, 9 
order to communicate to them the most 
interesting particulars from the accounts 
thus transmitted, and ¢o animate them with 
fresh zeal.’—The printing of an edition o 
Piscator’s German version of the Bible, 
and which has been from time to time de- 
ferred, seems likely soon to be accompl'si- 
ed. ‘A few weeks ago,” writes a corres: 
pondent, “ we were still uncertain whether 
we micht ventureto undertake so exper 
sive a work : but God confounded our U 
belief by the arrival of a letter from Eng: 
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land, communicating an extract from the 
jast will of my departed friend, George 
Moslyn, Esq., who has generously be- 
yeathed £200 sterling to our Society, in 
aid of the distribution of the Bible in this 


country.” 


A new and promising Bible Society has 
been established for the canton of Glarus. 


The distribution of the Catholic Scrip- 
tures in the cantons adhering to that com- 
munion, has been industriously and dis- 
cretely continued by the enlightened ec- 
clesiastics, and other individuals, whose 
exertions in this line the Society have had 
frequent occasion to commend. More than 
6000 copies have passed into those chao- 
nels, within the year, through the useful 
medium of the Basle Society. 


The committees of Lausanne and Nenf- 
chatel are indetatigably employed in pre- 
acing arevised quarto edition of Oster- 
yald’s Bible. 


Of the Geneva Bible Society, the Com. 


mittee only remark, in the words of its ex- 


celient President; ‘* Our Biblical labours 
proceed well: thanks to your powerlul 
support. The translation of the sheets of 


correspondence is attended with success, 
and the transmission of them into France 
appears to have produced great benefit.” 


Germany.—Germany has furnished much 
intelligence of a satisfactory nature, in the 
course of the past year; trom which we can 
select only a very few brief particulars. 


The Hambro?-Altona Bible Society has 
commenced printing an edition of Luther’s 
Bible. 


The Bremen Society has paid attention 
tothe wants of the Catholics ; who have 
received Testaments in the version approv. 
ed by themselves, and many of whom have 
become members of the Society, and con- 
tributed liberally towards its funds, 


The Auxiliary Society at Gottingen has 
established five Associations in connexion 
with it, in the three ecclesiastical circuits 
at Gottingen, at Dransfeld, and Hertzberg. 
The spirit of this Society, and the useful 
influence it is producing, will appear from 
the following declaration of the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Staendlin, on transmitting a copy of 
ts Report : «The word of God is again 
obtaining its former authority and influence 
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in Germany, triumphing over the s}stems 
of a spurious philosophy and the efturts of 
a merely profane science, which, while it 
abounds in criticisms, and glories in philo- 
logical learning, loses sight of the very es- 
sence of religion.” 


The Bible Society of Hesse Cassel is in 
full operation. The good effects of a re- 
cent visit from the President of the Sles- 
wig-Holstein Bible Society, the Landgrave 
Charles, brother to the sovereign of Hesse, 
are thus pleasingly described :—** The 
friends of truth in this place have been ma- 
terially strengihened in their pious activity 
by the animating example of our Land- 
grave Charles, during his last visit here : 
the hours spent in conversation with this 
enlightened prince, on subjects which the 
world can neither discern nor relish, were 
seasons of delight and refreshment to all 
those to whom he communicated the pious 
sentiments of his heart.” 


The Society at Hesse Darmstadt, as well 
as those at Giessen and Worms, continues 
to distribute the Scriptures among a popu- 
lation suffering from the distressing conse- 
quences of the late destructive war. The 
venerable Superintendent Miller writes :— 
*“ Our stock of Bibles is now almost en- 
tirely exhausted ; and it is incredible with 
what eager desire and grateful joy this sa- 
cred work is received by all. Since we 
commenced our distribution, the number 
of applicants for a Bible has increased to 
several thousands, whom we cannot sup- 
ply; the promised subscription for the year 
being utterly inadequate lo such extensive 
demaids.” 


Of the Frankfort Bible Society the most 
satisfactory accounts have been furnished. 
From its position as a_ thoroughfare for 
travelling journeymen and mechanics, ard 
the reputation it bas acquired by the con- 
descending notice of it on the part of the 
Empercr Alexander, the Society of Frank- 
fort has found abundant opportunities of 
diffusing far and wide the oracles of God. 


The Wurtemburg Society is assisted by 
seven Auxiliaries, and one Association ; in 
addition to which it has derived contribu- 
tions from nearly all the corporations cf 
tradesmen, and trom the merchants’ clerks. 
Since the establishment of the institution, 
more than 35,000 copies of the Scriptures 
have been put into circulation, nearly two 
thirds of which were Bibles. The pat- 
ronage of the sovereign continues to be ac- 
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comparfiied by indications of a sincere and 
increasing interest in its prosperity and ef- 
ficiency. In addition to the grant of a build- 
ing formerly referred to; which grant was 
afterwards enlarged, his Majesty has sent 
500 florins to the Society, and given per- 
Mission to apply freely to him whenever 


they have any request to make. 


The Saxon Bible Society, after issuing 
more than 15,060 Bibles, and 6000 Testa. 
ments, has found liself so pressed by de- 
mands, as to be under the necessity of hav- 
ing recourse to another impression of the 
The whole edition of 3009 copies 
ip the Wends’ dialect had been disposed 


Bible. 


of by anticipation before it left the press. 


At the anniversary of the Saxon Society, 
H: lienthal, 
minister to his Saxon Majesty, delivered a 
very striking address, m which, after many 
pertinent remarks on the degeneracy of the 
age, (which he ascribes to the neglect of a 
religious education as its principal cause, ) 


the noble president, Count 


he draws the fullowing conclusion ;— 


*¢ Oh let us, who are members of the Bi- 
ble Society, daily read the Bible, with fer- 
vent prayer to God that he would open our 
understanding, and give us to experience 
in our own hearts the power of his word. 
‘Lhe more we make ourselves acquainted 
with the Scriptures, the more plain will that 
become which at first was unintelligible to 
us. Let us take care that our children ac- 
guire a taste for the word of God; and 
that by the use of the Bible in schools, the 


volume itself be put into the bands of the 


children of the poor: that the rising gene- 


ration may enter into the world, enriched 

with scriptural ideas, and filied with Di- 

vine truth: this is the surest way to im- 
wd phew 

prove the condition of mankind. 


A very gratifying report has been trans- 
mitted by the Eisenach Bible Society, from 
which it appears that their Anniversary 
Meeting in July last was highly satisfacto- 
ry. The Grand Duke and Duchess have 
manifested a warm friendship towards the 
Society ; not a few of the poor have brought 
their humble offerings ; and the most grate- 
ful emotions have been excited by the af- 
fecting acknowledgments of those clergy- 
men and schoolmasters whose parishes and 


schools had been supplied with copies of 


the Scriptures. 


Prussia.—Under the continued patronage 


of the King and the menibers of the Royal 
Family, the Prussian Bible Society enjoys 
that prosperity which encourages the be- 
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lief that the blessing of God is upon it, The 
number of Bible Societies, more or less 
connected with it, amounts to thirty-three 
independently of Bible Associations, 
Through these Socreties, 13,750 Bibles 
and 11,550 Testaments, have been pu: into 
circulation during the past year ; and the 
Cestral Institution alone, within the five 
yeurs since its formation, has issued 22.74 
Bibles, and 8,900 Testaments, in the Ger. 
man, Polish, Bohemian, Wendish, and 
Swedish languages.” The hospitals and 
prisons have been furnished with copies of 
the Seripiures, and every prudent regula. 
tion has been adopted for securing the per 
manence of the books in the several wards, 
and their constant and attentive perusal, 


Denmark.—The Danish Bible Society 
appears only to have waited for a sufficient 
supply of the Scriptures, in order to de. 
velop its energies. So rapidly has the So. 
ciety extended itseif over the face of the 
country, that there are few places of any 
consideration in which an auxiliary has not 
been, or is not likely soon to be established, 
The cause is also very warmly espoused 
by numbers of the clergy of every rank, 
and among them the bishops stand _par- 
ticularly distinguished. Much has been 
done towards effecting this pleasing result 
by the residence of the Rev, Dr. Hender. 
son, in Denmark. Of 10,000 Bibles, and 
as many Testamenis, printed by this So- 
ciety, nearly the whole have been distribut. 
ed, and new editions of both are now in the 
press. His Danish Majesty, on receiving 
the last Report of the Sieswig-Holstein 
Society, addressed to the Secretary, tlie 
very Rev. Dean Callisen, the following ac: 
knowledgment :— 


“ We have received, to our highest sa- 
tisfaction, the Third Annual Report of the 
Sleswig-Holstein Bible Society, humbly 
transmitted to us by you; and it is out 
wish, that the exertions of this Society 
may ever be attended with the best effects. 
We commend you to the kind providence 
of God, 

* Given at our castle of Fredericksburgh, 
June 22, 1819. 

(Signed) ‘‘Freperick Rex.” 


A similar testimony of anprobation was 


given to the proceedings of the High Court 
of Chancery for the Duchies of Slesw'g- 


Holstein and Lauenburg. 


It was not, however, by the supreme 
authorities and persons of elevated coi 
dition alone, that the conduct of this 
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Society was approved ; its labours were 
aiso appreciated by those who moved in 
the humblest walks of life. “ A farmer, 
who wishes not to be known (writes Dean 
Callisen,) bas presented to the Society 10 
rix-dollars, collected by the daily depusit 
of one Danish shilling.” The Bible Asso- 
ciations mi the country parishes continue to 
flourish, under the pastoral encouragement 
oftheir ministers; and the Committee at 
Sleswig watch over all the numerous Auxi- 
liarres and Associations throughout the du- 
chies With parental “attention, and see the 
fruit of their cares in the returns of an 
active and cheerful co-operation, The 
zeal of their pious president, the Land. 
grave Charles of Hesse, operates power- 
fully on the movements of this Committee, 
His highness enters very earnestly. into the 
affairs both of the Sleswig-Holstein and 
the Hesse-Cassel Society. 


Sweden —The Swedish Bible Society, 
under the patronage of his majes‘y, and the 
prudent direction of its incefatigable presi- 
dent, Baron Rosenblad, continaes to main- 
tain its high rank among the Continental 
Bible Socieues. 
yea, the Society had printed, including 
what had been done by its predecessor the 
Evangelical Society, 66,700 Bibles, and 
71,100 Testaments; making a total of 
137,800 copies of the Scriptures, of which 
118,140 had been put into circulation, 


Tlie Upsala Society was stimulated to 
great exertions by the last address of the 
venerable Archbishop, a short time pre- 
vious to his decease. Having invited and 
admonished all the clergy in his diocese to 
unite with him in personal inquiry from 
house to house, in order to ascertain the 
want of the Scriptures, a large number of 
copies was ordered from Stockholm, and 
distribuied among the poor, in the gram. 
mar-schools, work-houses, hospitals, pri- 
sons, and other public institutions. The 
expense of this distribution was discharged 
by the liberal collections made at the Jubi- 
lee of the Reformation, in consequence of 
ae to that effect from the 
throne, 


The Skara Society, aware of the difficul- 
ty, on the part of the poor, of raising a suf- 
ficient sum to purchase a Bible, yet de- 
‘fous to encourage the principle of pur- 
chasing, adopted the plan of accommodat- 
ing the poorer parishes on credit ; and the 
elect has been, a considerable increase in 
the number of applications. 


Christ. Obsery. No. 225. 
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By the agency of the Society at Herno- 
sand, * the word of God” (observes the 
Keport) ‘ will now be conveyed to our be- 
nighted brethren (the Finlanders and Lap- 
landers) who are spread over those nor- 
thern regions, where the foot of a Swede 
has seldom trodden, and where the voice 
of a messenger of the Gospel is still sel- 
domer heard,” 


Russia.—The Russian Bible Society, 
with its Auxiliaries and Associations, far- 
nishes mtelligence of the most gratifying 
nature, relative to the progress which the 
holy Scriptures are making throughout that 
vast and improving empire. His majesty 
the Emperor Alexander continues to mani- 
fest towards it the most cordial attach. 
ment, and to watch over its concerns with 
paternal solicitude for its prosperity. A 
similar testimony is borne to the conduct 
of many of the first personages both in 
church and state: and the interests of the 
Society appear to be cherished by a large 
preportion among all orders of the com- 
munity, Six years only have elapsed since 
the foundation of this institution was laid ; 
and within the compass of that short period, 
nearly 180 Auxiliary Societies and Asso- 
ciations have been formed, one million two 
hundred and forty-four thousand rubles 
have been collected, and three hundred and 
seventy-one thousand six hundred copies 
of the Scriptures have been printed or are 
printing—of which upwards of two hundred 
and twenty thousand have already been 
issued for circulation. Such results evince 
the activity and perseverance with which 
this great work has been prosecuted in 
Russia, and they give a pledge of the still 
greater results which in its further prose- 
cution may be expected. 


The transactions of the Russian Bible 
Society are conducted on a scale of such 
magnitude, and involve so many and im- 
portant details, that we must refer for an 
account of them to the documents in the 
Appendix to the Report before us. The 
correspondence of the Rev. Dr. Paterson 
and Dr. Henderson, which is there given 
at length, furnishes a connected view of 
the principal operations in which the Rus- 
sian Bible Society and its various Auxilia- 
ries have been engaged during the past 
year. 


“« The reading of the holy Scriptures,” 
remarks Prince Gallitzin, in his speech at 
the last anniversary, ‘‘ is becoming more 
general among us and among our villagers, 
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who, in many places, assemble together, 
on the Sabbath, and other holy days, to 
spend them in reading their Bibles; and 
in some places, even the youth are occu- 
pied in the instruction of their parents who 
have not before been taught to read. The 
soldiers and sailors are likewise, of their 
own accord, seeking this spiritual food. 
They experience thar in their families the 
Bible supplies them with Jessons for the 
regulation of their lives, and with an abun- 
dant source of daily comfort and edifica- 
tion. 


«¢ But, in addition to all this, a still more 
gratifying prospect of usefulness is now 
presented to our Society. In conformity 
with the will of the monarch, the reading 
of the holy Scriptures is now introduced 
into all our seminaries of instruction ; and 
this will doubtless lay a foundation for the 
piety of the rising generation, and thus, to 
no small extent, promote the kingdom of 
Christ in the earth.” 


The court of Rome, and those who take 
their measures from it, have not relaxed 
in their opposition to the circulation of the 
Catholic Scriptures. The influence from 
that quarter has been exerted with such 
success in Bavaria, as not only to have 
caused the expulsion of the Rev. John 
Gossner from his country, but also the pro- 
hibition of his Testament printed at Mu- 
nich. A similar prohibition, derived from 
the same influence, has been published in 
Switzerland. It is, however, pleasing to 
know, that, antecedently to this restraint, 
nearly 80,000 copies had been brought into 
circulation. 


On the other hand, the distributions ef- 
tected by Professor Van Ess have been 
considerably increased. Furnished with the 
approbation and sanction of many Catholic 
dignitaries, his version of the Testament, 
in various sizes, has circulated very freely, 
and with the most grateful acceptance, 
among the Catholics in Germany. Since 
his last published account, he has issued 
106,234 copies of the Catholic Scriptures, 
besides 10,639 of Luther’s version among 
Protestants. If these be added to those 
previously issued, it will appear that this 
single individual, partly by his own exer- 
tions, and partly by means of his Catholic 
correspondents in Germany and Switzer- 
land, has, in less than four years, distributed 
350,414 copies of the Scriptures. Pros- 
nects of a further distribution are continu- 
ally opening, and his powers of doing good 
i) this department of service seem only to 
be limited by his means. 
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Ar increasing demand has also been ma. 
nifested in France for the Catholic Scrip. 
tures ; and so strongly is this felt, that 
various printers are now speculating jn 
editions of that book, for which but a short 
time ago very few purchasers could be 
found. The Society for Elementary Edu. 
cation has introduced the New Testament 
into the Schools of Mutual Instruction ; and 
several pious Catholics have evinced much 
industry in recommending it, and that with 
considerable success, to the poorer mem. 
bers of their communion. Even Spanish 
New ‘Testaments have been solicited from 
the Committee. 
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In the Mediterranean, and more espe. 
cially in Greece and Turkey, a very exten. 
sive tour of the Rev. Dr. Piskerton has led 
to the commencement of important Bibli. 
cal undertakings, the establishment of seve. 
ral Bible Societies, and to prospects of in. 
creasing usefulness. 
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The Malta Bible Society, profiting by 
the useful suggestions of Dr. Pinkerton, has 
adopted measures, which will be likely to 
render that Society a still more effective 
instrument in promoting the circulation of 
the Scriptures. 
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The formation of the Ionian Bible Society | 
at Corfu, of which our readers are already 
apprized, is an event to which the Commit- 
tee attach very great importance. It was 
followed by the establishment of Auxilia- 
ry Societies in Cephalonia and Zante ; to 
which succeeded the Athens’ Bible Socie- 
ty, of which we have already given an ac- 
count. 
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At Constantinople arrangements have 
been completed by the active and judicious 
exertions of Dr. Pinkerton, for a version 
of the whole Bible into Modern Greek, 4 
translation of the New Testament into the 
Albanian language, and other undertakings, 
which, it is hoped, may eminently conduce 
to the dissemination of the word of God 
among the Christian inhabitants of the 
Turkish Empire. 


We have thus adverted to the chief ope- 
rations of the Bible Societies throughout 
Europe, with most, we might indeed say 
all, of which the British and Foreign Bible 
Society is closely connected by its influ- 
ence, its agency, its counsel, or its pecu- 
niary assistance. We have not specific 
particular grants, for which we refer to the 
abstract of the cash account annexed ” 
the Report. The receipts of the Sociely 
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guring the past year (including 29,297/. 
for Bibles and Testaments) were 92,733/. 


We reserve the remaining transactions 
for another Number. 


PERSIAN CHRISTIANS. 


Two persons, professing to be Christians, 
and natives of Persia, have been lately tra- 
yelling in India to collect charitable contri- 
butions. The Rev. Messrs. Kolholf and 
Sperschneider, the Missionaries at Tanjore, 
from the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, were so well satisfied, after 
examination, of the truth of their represen- 
tations, that they gave them a testimonial 
to that effect, We transcribe, from a con- 
temporary publication, the following ac- 
count of the body to which they state them- 
selves to beiong.— 


“Lucas John is about forty years of age ; 
and states, that, by the blessing and grace 
of God, he has, for the last ten years, at- 
tended to the concerns of his soul. Joseph 
John, about twenty-three years old, has, 
since the age of fif.een, known the things 
belonging to his peace. 


“ Their native town is Chosrabad, in the 
province of Hedesbegan, in Mesopotamia. 
It contains about 700 inhabitants, who are 
all of the same community with themselves. 


* They are the offspring of ancient Jew- 
ish Christians, and are now suffering great- 
ly under the government of Persia. For- 
merly, when under a Turkish Pasha, they 
enjoyed, in some degree, public justice and 
peace ; but since they have been subjected 
to the power of Abbas Mirza, a son of the 
King of Persia, who resides at Tebriz, 
these poor Christians have been treated in 
4amost intolerant and cruel manner; and 
have had to pay heavy taxes, beyond their 
abilitv. Two sons of Lucas John have been 
seized, ard) threatened to be made Mussul- 
mans; but Mr. Armstrong, residing at 
Tebriz, has become security for the pay- 
ment of 1000 rupees ; 500 of which are al- 
ready coliected, the rest are still wanting. 
Since their acquaintance with Mr. Arm- 
strong, they seem to have suffered less from 
their Mohammedan oppressors, 


“The sum of 1000 rupees required to 
satisfy the demands of their oppressors, 
who have retained the two children of their 
family as hostages for payment, amounts to 
much more than that sum according to the 
rupee of India, which is of less value. 
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“They collected about 700 rupees at 
Bombay, Cochin, Tanjore, and the inter- 
mediate places, and about as much more at 
Madras, 


*¢ The whole number of these Christians 
amounts to about 10,000. They have an 
archbishop and three bishops. The arch- 
bishop resides at Mosul ; one of the bishops, 
at their native town of Chosrabad ; another 
at Meredeen, three days’ journey from Mo- 
sul; and the third at Diarbekir, By the 
Mohammedans they are called Nazarenes, 
and Syrians by the Arabs; but, among 
themselves, Ebriam, or Beni Israel; which 
name denotes their relation to the ancient 
Jewish Christian Church, as does also 
their present language, of which we had a 
proof; the Lord’s Prayer and the Apos- 
tolic Creed being very like to the original 
Hebrew. They have no connexion what- 


- ever with either the Greek or Roman 


Churches, 


** They hold the doctrine of the Trinity 


in Unity; and declare Jesus Christ to be 


* the way, the truth, and the life’—and that 
through Him alone they are delivered from 
the wrath to come, and are made heirs of 
eternal lite. They acknowledge only the 
two sacraments, but both in the full sense 
and import of the Protestant Church, 


‘* They have, at Chosrabad, a large 
church, nearly of the size and appearance 
of the Scotch Kirk at Madras, which is a 
fine building. Through fear of the Mo- 
hammedans, who insult and oppress them, 
they assemble for Divine worship between 
the hours of five and seven on Sunday 
mornings; and, in the evenings, between 
six and eight. There are also daily ser. 
vices at the same hours. The women and 
men sit on opposite sides of the church, 
during the hours of worship. 


“ The country is said to be covered with 
gardens abounding with a great variety of 
fruits. The men are chiefly engaged in 
cultivation, and the women in spinning. 


¢* Within the last ten years a school has 
been established, in which the average at- 
tendance of boys is about thirty. There is 
also a separate school for girls, consisting 
of but a few scholars ; sometimes not more 
than three in number. In these schools 
are taught the Four Gospels, (the names 
of which they repeated distinctly,) the 
Psalms, and other books. The scholars 
are taken to church morning and evening. 
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636 Public Affairse—France....Portugal and Spain. 


** These two men seem honest and sim- 
ple men; and well acquainted with the 
truths of Christianity, though quite defi- 
cient in reading and writing. On being 
asked occasionally what success they had 
met with, they would invariably reply, in 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFATRS, 


FOREIGN. 


France.—The detection of the late con- 
spiracy has been followed by a number of 
arrests; and the investigation of the whole 
transaction is in progress before the proper 
tribunal. No particulars, however, have 
as yet transpired in an authentic shape, 
but there appears strong reason to believe 
that the plot was widely extended, and 
that it had for its object the utter subver. 
sion of the existing government, 


PorTuGAL and Sparn.—A more suc- 
cessful insurrectionary effort has taken 
place in Portugal, conducted, like the Re- 
volution in Spain and Naples, by the sol 
diery. Onthe 24th of August, the troops 
quartered at Oporto rose, and appointed a 
provisional government, to whom they com- 
mitted the trust of immedia‘ely convening 
the Cortes, with a view to organize a con- 
stitution. The whole affair was conducted 
professedly in the name of the King; the 
insurgents swearing to obey the Cortes 
and the constitution which they should 
form, and to maintain the Roman Catholic 
religion and the reigning dynasty of the 
house of Braganza. The troops at Lis- 
bon, and throughout the south, do not ap- 
pear to have immediately responded to the 
invitation of their comrades at Oporto; 
and the Regency, profiting perhaps by the 
warning in Spain, have availed themselves 
of the suspense of the moment to con- 
voke the Cortes inthe name of the King, 
for which it seems they possess, or think 
it prudent to assume, sufficient authority, 
We shall be happy to hear that the mea- 
sure proves effectual to tranquillize the 
country, and to consolidate a wise and 
equitable constitution. There was a time, 
perhaps, even in Spain, in which, if Ferdi- 
nand had wisely surrounded his throne 
with the representatives of all orders of 
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the most artless and unaffected manner, a, 
if it was their ordinary style of speaking of 
their benefits, and mercies, * God hae 
given us’? so much more—mentioning the 
amount.” 


his subjects, he might have escaped the 
moriification of finding himself environed 
by the delegates of a constitution in which 
the rank and aristocracy of his Kingdom 
are sacrificed to popular suffrage, That 
time was suffered to pass by, and the re. 
suli was, a Revolution, in which the King 
and his adherents could do nothing but 
submit to whatever tems were offered. 
We shall be glad to find that this fatal 
stage has not arrived in Portugal, but that 
the existing government have yet suffi. 
cient power to place the affairs of state 
under sober management, and are dig. 
posed to consult the reascenable wishes of 
the people. We wish well to the cause 
of a wisely-regulated and constitutional 
liberty throughout the world; but we 
dread and deprecate military revolutions: 
nor would we in any case vote the crown 
of patriotism to a mutinous and perjured 
soldicry, or wish to see them become the 
instruments of civil reformations for which 
they are in every respect unqualified, 
We shall rejoice, therefore, to learn that 
the Regency of Portugal, by taking the 
affair into their own hands, shall have suc- 
ceeded in sparing their country the dan- 
ger, and Europe the fatal example, of 
another military revolution. We. shall 
equally rejoice to find that the Cortes, 
when assembled, lave so far learned wis- 
dom from the recent and existing state 
of affairs on the continent, as in their zeal 
for liberty to prescribe due bounds to the 
popular part of the government, and to 
choose a more sober model than the new 
constitution of Spain, which appears to be 
the favourite pattern for imitation among 
the revolutionary party throughout Eu- 
rope; but which Spain herself seems al- 
ready beginning to feel is concocted 
in a manner much too favourable to 
democracy, and needs many amend- 
ments befure it can afford solid bapp'- 
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ness and tranquillity to the nation.. We 
allude principally to the circumstances 
which have occurred in consequence of an 
order to disperse the army under General 
Rieg” Instead of obeying the command, 
both officers and men became mutivous 
against the very government which they 
had themselves raised, and to which they 
jad just sworn fidelity. Riego was ap- 
ginted by the soldiers to the important 
military post of Captain-General of Anda- 
Jusia, and wrote, in conjunction with two 
other Generals, letters to the King and Cor- 
tes, remonstrating on the order for their 
dissolution, and in fact declining to obey it. 
The populace seemed inclined to side with 
the soldiery ; but the Cortes at length as- 
serted the dignity of a national legislature, 
so far as to encourage the government to 
dismiss Riego from his command, and to 
banish both him and some other seditious 
oficers to distant quarters, The excesses 
which occarred convinced the government 
of the necessity of putting some check 
upon the licentiousness of popular associa- 
tions ; a proposition for which purpose was 
carried in the Cortes, by one of the most 
numerous majorities which has yet occur- 
redinthat assembly But for the firmness 
of the legislature and the executive go- 
verpnment on this occasion, Spain might 
have been at the entire disposal of its re- 
yolutionary army. 


NapLes.—No further particulars of im- 
portance are known, respecting the affairs 
of Naples; except that Austria is under- 
stood to be collecting large bedies of 
troops, to counteract the revolution in that 
state, or to prevent its extension to others. 


The affairs of SiciLy continue in equal 
suspense. 


DOMESTIC. 


From these scenes of disorder and re- 
volution, we turn to our own country, 
which, we grieve to say, still continues 
greatly agitated and afflicted by the un- 
happy subject to which we have had so 
much occasion to allude. The evidence 
against the Queen closed on the 6th of Sep. 
tember. We refrain, as before, from en- 
tering into any particulars, or commenting 
on the question, at least till her Majesty’s 
defence shall have put the public in pos. 
session of the whole case. The Attorney- 
General applied for a short delay, in ex- 
pectation of the arrival of several material 
Witnesses, who had proceeded as far as 
Beauvais, but, hearing of the disgraceful 
cutrages at Dover, had taken alarm and 
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returned to Italy. He, however, relin- 
quished this request, with the understand- 
ing that her Majesty’s counsel would im- 
mediately conclude their cross-examination, 
which was done on the 7th of September, 
and extended only to une wimess—Majoc- 
ci. ‘The House of Lords had adopted 
every ntcessary measure for ensuring sub- 
stantial justice, even to the unprecedented 
one of allowing a partial cross-examination 
at the moment of a witness’s giving evi- 
dence, and a final one at a further stage of 
the proceedings, when the Queen’s legal 
defenders might see fitto request it; an 
indulgence granted on the consideration of 
the list of witnesses not having been com. 
municated to her Majesty’s counsel.—The 
King’s ministers have stated, that every 
facility hus been given, and would be con- 
tinued, to bring witnesses over on the part 
of the Queen ; and that unlimited pecuniary 
means were at her Majesty’s disposal, for 
conducting her defence. Twenty thousand 
pounds have been already demanded and 
advanced, We merely mention these cir- 
cumsiances to show how very unjust is the 
outcry raised by the factious press, that 
the Queen has been brought before an in- 
quisitorial tribuval, who had predetermined 
on her fate, without any reference to the 
merits of the question, and that a severity 
of proceeding amounting to nothing short 
of actual injustice, has been maintained in 
the whole progress of the investigation, 


The Queen’s counsel having fixed the 
Sd of Ociober as the day on which the 
shall be prepared to enter on the defence, 
the House of Lords have adjourned to that 
day, and the House of Commons to the 
17th.—We are glad,on a variety of grounds, 
to find, that Ministers do not intend to press 
that clevse of the bill which divorces the 
royal parties, and that his majesty does not 
desire his own case to be personally con- 
sidered. 


And here we should for the present close 
our brief abstract, had not the cause of 
the Queen been made a pretext for pro- 
ceedings which call for the most serious 
animadversion of all who wish well to their 
country; especially ata moment like the 
present, when much distress exists, and 
when the factious press is so busy in at- 
tempting to disturb the public mind, ex- 
hibiting, for imitation, the late Revolutions 
on the Continent, and endeavouring, not 
only to inflame the populace, but to se- 
duce the army itself from its allegiance, as 
is proved, among other circumstances, by 
some trials which have occurred during the 
last month for libels having that tendency. 
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Her Majesty’s cause has been made by 
the faciious a plausible vehicle for inun- 
dating the country with their destructive 
tenets; the sovereign and his government 
have been insulted by every species of in- 
discriminate 2buse: both houses of par- 
liament have been depicted jn colours the 
most odious and disgraceful ; and not only 
by the democraiical part of the press, but 
at some of the meetings held to vote ad- 
dresses to the Queen, sentiments have 
been expressed, the tendency of which, 
whatever may be the motive, is to plunge 
the nation into every species of disturbance 
and insubordination. We have before ja- 
mented the language and sentiments held 
in the Queen’s Letter to the King, and in 
her replies to some of the addresses made 
to her; we are grieved to add, on the 
present occasion, that an equally excep- 
tionable tone continues to pervade her 
Majesty’s answers. 


We would, however, strongly urge our 
readers not to mistake the loud clamour 
wi:ich has been raised on this unhappy 
subject for the general sense of the moral 
and reflecting part of the people. Of these 
the opinion, whether favourable to her Ma- 
jesty’s cause or otherwise, is at least sus- 
pended, as it ought to be, till her defence 
is heard. In the mean time, the pecuniary 
interest of a part of the periodical press, 
and the political opinions of zealous party- 
men, have stirred up a spirit which begins 
to be very widely mistaken for public con- 
viction. A strong proof, however, that po- 
litical motives, rather than conscientious 
attachment to the cause or character of the 
Queen, have been the real spring of many 
of these meetings and addresses, is that 
the leading characters who have distin. 
guished themselves by their zeal -™ these 
occasions, have not been forward in pre- 
senting their own female relatives to her 
Majesty ; no doubt thinking, that while 
such grave charges are in existence, and 
such a body of evidence, be it true or 
false, is before the country in support of 
them, it is but reasonable that her Majes- 
ty’s defence should be heard before a final 
conclusion is formed. We could earnestly 
wish that the same feeling were generally 
carried into political as into private life on 
this question, and that those who feel it 
their duty to pause in their conduct as hus- 
bands and fathers, would refrain from 
countenancing political addresses which, 
worded as they generally are, not only 
prejudge the case, but tend to excite a 
most inflammatory and dangerous spirit 
throughout the country. 


ESent, 


The prisoners arraigned at the adjourn. 
ed assizes at York, upon indictments for 
high treason, twenty-two in number, have 
pleaded guilty, and have received an ag. 
surance that mercy will be extended to 
them all. We would hail this as an ac. 
knowledgment on the part of government, 
that whatever agilations may prevail in the 
country from other causes, the seditious 
and treasonable proceedings which we had 
a few months since to lament, have been 
so far subdued as to need no further penal 
example to complete their suppression, 
We quote, with pleasure, the following 
passage from Judge Bailey’s charge on the 
occasion.— 


‘¢ What were the causes by which you 
were induced, or, I will say, drawn or de. 
luded to the commission of this offence, } 
cannot state; but I will say, that if, by 
reading seditious and blasphemous publi. 
cations, vou were thus deluded, how much 
more have they to answer for who have 
sent forth such publications ! We cannot go 
through the world without seeing the ex- 
tent to which seditious and blasphemous 
publications have gone hand in hand. This 
has been done with worldly wisdom. The 
best security for the public peace is the 
fear of God ; and the best way to train a 
man to sedition is to make him forget his 
Maker, and to obliterate from his mind all 
seuse of duty. If a man should, in the 
vigour of health, forget Him from whom 
all health and strength come, I hope that 
delusion will be but of short duration. The 
situation in which you now stand will, I 
trust, be, as it ought to be, a warning to 
deter others from entering into any wild 
practices or schemes against the govern- 
ment, by which the lives and properties, as 
wellas the peace and security of the coun. 
try, would be endangered. You may have 
felt the distresses of the times, and may 
perhaps have been drawn into the commis 
sion of these crimes from the pressure of 
that distress. It is the lot of human na- 
ture to suffer distress occasionally ; and 
there is no doubt that it is often intended 
by Providence as a wise means of making 
man look up to Him from whom all bless- 
ings flow, who is the fountain of all health, 
of al! peace—who is the great Giver of all 
which man can enjoy. In all the different 
stations of life, we meet, from time to time, 
with distresses ; but we should recollect 
they are directed by Him without whose 
will not even a sparrow falleth to the 
ground. Recollect, that all is in the hands 
of that Great Being; and it would be wise 
of you, and of all who now hear me, 
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jook up to Him, and to be thankful for 
the many blessings which He has permit- 


ted you to enjoy.” 


We cannot close this brief review of 
ublic affairs without earnestly recom- 
mending to our readers the duty of fervent 
prayer for the peace and welfare of the 
country. Let us humbly look to Him who 
is “the Author of peace, and lover of con- 
cord,” to heal our differences, and forgive 
our national sins. Let us check in our- 
selves, and those under our influence, a 
harsh and uncandid spirit of judging of 
public characters and political measures. 
Let us beware of becoming gradually en- 
tangled from party motives in any scheme 
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which may countenance the proceedings of 
those among us who are equally hostile to 
our holy religion, and to the restraints of 
Jaw and government. Let us study, in our 
respective spheres, to assist in preserving 
public morals, and the blessings of our civil 
and religious constitution. Let us beware 
of magnifying, or even circulating, ru- 
mours which tend to lessen the public re- 
spect for constituted authorities. In a 
word, let us demean ourselves as those 
who are subject not for wrath, but for 
conscience-sake ; studying ‘* to be quiet, 
and to mind our own business,” and endea- 
vouring, in every possible method, to in- 
crease the national stock of religion, mo- 
rulity, and peace, 


OBITUARY. 


MRS. ANNE COOKE, 


Diep, after a gradual decay of nature, in 
ber 89h year, Mrs. ANNE Cooke, of the 
parish of Boxted, in Essex, where she had 
resided as a wife and a widow exactly 67 
vears. In both of these characters she ap- 
peared as if.appointed by Providence to 
watch over the temporal and spiritual in- 
terests of the poor in that place, and to 
make a supply in some measure for an un- 
avoidable deficiency in ministerial exer- 
tions, arising from causes which will be 
mentioned, She was the daughter of the 
Rev, Nathaniel Bridges, the faithful pastor 
of Wadenhoe, in Northamptonshire, and 
was married at that place in 1753, to the 
Rev. Robert Cooke, Vicar of Boxted, who, 
as long as his physical and menial powers 
were continued, found it his meat and 
drink to do his Master’s will.* These 
being paralyzed for nearly three years be- 
fore his decease, and the curate not resid- 
ing among the people, it devolved upon 
Mrs, Cooke, while her suffering husband’s 
existence was continued, and for many 
years subsequent to his removal, to endea- 
vour to feed the flame which he had kind- 
led, that like the hallowed fire upon the 
altar of God, it might “ burn always.” She 
was left **a widow indeed and desolate.” 
Yet, trusting in her merciful God and Sa- 





* He was the author of a small publica- 
tion, entitled an Exhortation to Ejaculatory 
Prayer, republished in 1797, with a recom- 
mendatory preface, by the Kev. W. Jones, 
author of the Catholic Doctrine of the 
Trinity, 


viour, she was enabled to commit her fa- 
therless children to Him, in whom the fa- 
therless findeth mercy. But amidst her 
maternal anxieties, she could not relax in 
the interest which she had ever felt for the 
immortal souls around her ‘ for whom 
Christ died.” She sought not her own, 
but the things which are Jesus Christ’s, 
She looked “not on her own things, but 
on the things of others.’? And, as in the 
primitive ages, women were employed as 
servants of the churches, and helpers in the 
Gospel, so she considered that there was a 
path for her to tread, which, without en- 
croaching upon the functions of the minis- 
try, would promote the great objects of 
that high calling. Inthis path she pro- 
ceeded, in a uniform course of Christian 
benevolence, to extend her hand to relieve 
the necessities of her poorer brethren ; 
bat while she was dealing her bread to the 
hungry, she did not forget their spiritual 
wants, but used her utmost efforts and en- 
treaties that the bread of everlasting life 
might be esteemed by them far more than 
“the meat that perisheth.” ‘She watch- 
ed, she wept, she felt, she prayed for all.” 
The love of Christ was a theme of great 
delight to her soul. Nothing so brightened 
her countenance, or gave such animated 
interest to her conversation. As it was 
her constant habit to view Him as the great 
Propitiator, so from a view of his glory, 
she could not but desire (like the Baptist 
of old) to point him out to others, “ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God,”—your incarnate 
Saviour—your atoning Sacrifice—your per- 
fect Exemplar—your ever-living Interces- 
sor. Thus, by conduct and profession, by 
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precept and example, she “adorned the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things,” 
humbly shining to His glory whose light she 
borrowed, and showing forth not her own 

: hegehaggeoriee 
praises, but A’s who * called her out of 


darkness intu marvellous light.” 


While, however, this exemplary woman 
was careful to maintain good works for ne- 
cessary uses, she was equally careful (asa 
diary which she kept tor above forty years 
evidenced) to ‘cease from her works,” as 
a ground of dependence before God, While 
she ‘“* worked out her own salvation with 
fear and trembling,” she was ever forward 
to acknowledge that it was “God who 


worked in her to will and to do,” and the 


unaiflected language of her heart was, ** Not 
unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy 
name give the praise.” 


In her family she was their light and joy. 
A fine constitution enabled her to employ 
a vigorous understanding, and well culti- 
vated mind for the mental and religious 
improvement of her children from their 
very infancy, until the opportunity for such 
attention ceased; and in after years she 
was called to a revival of these energies in 
supplying the place ofa tender mother to 
two of her grandchildren, which office was 
performed with equal assiduity. The prin- 
ciple which diffused so beneficial an in. 
fluence over her d mestic and social life, 
may chiefly be traced to a scrupulous at- 
tention to the sacred injunction of “ re. 
deeming the time” The early part of 
every day was given to the sacred duties 
of her closet, that by reading the word of 
God, and prayer, she might issue from 
thence as with a lamp to her feet and light 
toher paths; and though her attention to 
these duties was most exe plary, yet this 
humble servant of God deplored in her 
latter days that she had not given more 
time to the perusal of the sacred volume, 
so inexhaustible do the riches ofthat golden 
mine appear to those that are most dili- 
gently occupied in the research for them. 


which together with a natural vivacity and 
talent for conversation on most general to. 
pics, made her society valued by all who 
knew her. In letter-writing she possessed 
a felicity of style, and often a brillianey of 
thought, which gave lustre to the relation 
of incidents which otherwise appeared un. 
important ; but it was on the subject of re. 
hgion that her heart expanded and her pen 
flowed most freely. it was ‘the pen of 
aready writer,” when she * spake of the 
things touching the King.” After a long 
lite of eminent exertion in the cause of 
benevolence and piety, the bodily infirmity 
of her latter months shrouded the bright. 
ness of her intellect, and appeared to di. 
minish the fervour of her spirituality. But 
there was still a glimmering through the 
shade, which evidenced that it was the 
outward tenement and not the vital princi- 
ple that was in decay. * The spirit indeed 
was willng, but the flesh was weak.” A pas. 
sage of Scripture, repeated by her friends or 
attendants, would often rally for a moment 
her sinking powers, and produce a devout 
aspiration from her lips. The words justiii- 
cation and sanctification were often heard 
even in her wanderings, and when the pas- 
sage, 1 Cor.i, 30, was repeated to her, she 
replied, ** Yes—this is all to me.” In the 
last two days of her existence, the nervous 
irritation which had occasioned her much 
suffering, gave place to perfect tranquillity, 
and she continued with her eyes closed, 
taking little notice of any thing around 
her, tll Sunday the 4th of June, when her 
countenance appeared illuminated as it 
were with an anticipation of the glory 
which is now revealed ; and she repeated 
several times, ** How pleasant !’? continu- 
ing to wave her hand as if taking leave of 
all below, until with a few gentle sighs, at 
a quarter past eight in the evening, whilst 
one of her affectionate children was read- 
ing the Commendatory Prayer, the long en- 
curibered spirit obtained an everlasting 
release. 


Her funeral sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Mr. Marsh of Colchester, and is in- 


Religion was recommended by her amia- tended to be published. B. I. 


ble deportment and svavity of manners, 
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